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FOREWORD 


Most  of  the  data  included  in 
this  book  is  unpublished  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  part  from  the 
f ami  1 ies  o f the  many  branching  lines 
this  book  represents.  The  author 
recognizes  many  lines  as  incomplete 
and  also  that  considerable  pertinent 
data  has  not  been  included  due  to 
lack  of  information. 

The  inability  to  obtain  such 
information  is  due  to  the  fact, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Rogers  and  Wilson  families  that  the 
families  are  so  large  and  have 
scattered  so  far  that  no  one  knew 
how  to  contact  them  to  obtain  the 
desired  data.  However,  it  was 
possible  in  practically  all  of  the 
major  branches  of  these  families  to 
contact  someone  who  could  give  a 
limited  amount  of  data.  The  author 
has  included  all  such  data  obtained, 
even  if  it  meant  no  more  than  a 
listing  of  names  without  any 
statistics.  Insignificant  as  some 
of  these  data  may  be,  the  author 
feels  that  i  t may  be  of  considerable 
value  to  genealogists  as  clues  to¬ 
ward  the  future  tracing  of  some  of 
these  lines. 

The  Wilson  and  Rogers  families 
have  been  very  difficult  to  trace. 
They  came  from  small  towns  in  Ver¬ 
mont  where  many  records  were  in¬ 
adequate  or  lost.  The  birth-dates 
of  the  Hamilton  Willson  family  were 
obtained  from  Sabrina  Willson’s  old 
family  bihle  in  the  possession  of 
Arthur  Wilson.  Birth  dates  of  the 
Vark  E.  Rogers  family  were  obtained 
from  the  papers  of  Susan  (Pettingell) 
Rogers.  She  had  copied  these  dates 
irior  to  her  death  in  1863. 

The  genealogist  will  find  the 
informal  writing  of  the  Second  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  different 
*rom  most  genealogical  reference 
■  *‘ooks.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is 
two-fold.  It  was  not  only  written 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
[  genealogical  data,  but  also  to 
(reserve  the  legends  that  comprise 
the  family  lore.  For  that  reason  the 
hook  has  been  written  in  an  enter¬ 


taining  and  familiar  style  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  descendants  of  the 
families  included.  In  so  doing,  the 
author  has  used  familiar  terms.  The 
relationships  expressed  are  to  those 
of  his  generation. 

For  the  convenience  of  the 
genealogist  who  is  interested  only 
in  tracing  family  lines,  the  lists 
of  descendants  with  statistics  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
biograp.  hy  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  read  the  in¬ 
formal  biography  unless  he  is 
particularly  interested.  As  a 
further  aid,  a  genealogical  chart 
has  been  included  for  each  major 
family  book. 

The  author  has  traced  many  of 
the  family  lineages  to  the  time  of 
the  family’s  arrival  in  America. 
Many  of  these  families  stem  from 
New  England’s  first  Colonial 
families  about  which  genealogies 
have  been  written.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  author  has  been  able  to 
obtain,  he  is  of  the  belief  that 
all  families  with  the  exception  of 
the  Wilsons  have  been  in  America 
for  approximately  300  years. The 
Wilson  line  beginning  with  John 
Willson  comprises  one  sixteenth  of 
the  ancestry  of  his  descendants  in 
the  author’s  generation.  All 
families  traced  have  been  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent.  This  book  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  period  since 
1800  is  of  the  second  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

The  Second  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  has  been  written  in 
five  sections  called  "books".  All 
descendants  listed,  belong  to  one 
or  two  of  these  books  and  may  trace 
themselves  accordingly,  using  the 
index  or  genealogical  charts.  To 
personalize  this  book  a  blank 
pedigree  chart  has  been  included. 
Using  this,  any  member  of  the  family 
can  fill  in  his  own  personal  data 
to  tie  in  with  the  families  of  this 
book  from  whom  he  is  direc  tly 
descended. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  ascendancy  of  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency,  Amos  Roberts  paced 
the  floor  as  his  wife,  Anne  Mary, 
gave  birth  to  his  first  daughter, 
Flora  Belle.  Anne  Mary  on  that 
cold,  blustery  morning  of  January 
26,  1860,  never  would  have  imagined 
that  this  little  child  would  cele¬ 
brate  her  birthday  nearly  a  century 
later,  for  at  first  glance  her  eyes 
could  have  deceived  her.  Was  this 
her  baby?  This  child,  this  puny, 
spindly  nymph  scarcely  weighed 
three  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
Could  she  ever  survive  the  rigors 
of  life?  The  doctor  thought  it 
wasn’t  likely  and  told  Anne  Mary 
the  child  wasn’t  worth  raising. 
Anne  Mary  thought  otherwise  and 
"allowed  she  would  try". 

Belle,  as  she  was  called,  was 
born  in  the  old  Roberts  brick  house 
on  Garrison  Hill  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  She  was  of  the  ninth 
generation  indirect  line  of  descent 
from  Governor  Thomas  Roberts  of  the 
Dover  Colony,  who  settled  Dover  in 
1640.  As  a  child  she  was  quite  frail 
and  went  to  a  private  school,  not 
being  able  to  begin  until  seven 
years  of  age.  She  had  one  sister, 
Ceolia,  and  one  brother,  Leburton, 
both  younger  than  herself.  Her  early 
life  was  spent  moving  about  con¬ 
siderably  from  Dover  ,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Skowhegan,  Maine;  thence  to 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  for  her 
father  had  a  store  and  was  also 
a  traveling  salesman.  Finally,  her 
father  purchased  a  farm  and  settled 
at  North  Brookfield  Massachusetts. 

To  understand  Flora  Belie  one 
must  know  her  folks  and  the  up¬ 
bringing  she  had.  Her  father,  Amos 
Roberts,  came  from  a  family  of 
quiet,  gentle,  and  religious 
Quakers.  Her  mother’s  people,  the 
Tuttles,  in  contrast  were  fiery, 
hard  shell  Baptists.  Like  George 
Eliot's  heroine,  Maggie,  in  Mill  on 
t  he  Floss ,  she  inherited  seven 
aunts  and  no  uncles.  Three  of  these 
aunts  were  the  Guaher  Roberts;  the 
other  four  were  the  Baptist  Tuttles. 


From  the  Roberts, Belle  inherited 
a  serenity  of  disposition,  a  calm¬ 
ness  of  manner,  and  a  practical 
philosophy  of  life.  These  people 
she  loved  for  they  were  always  kind 
and  considerate  in  every  way.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Tuttle  aunts 
took  it  upon  their  shoulders  to 
train  her  as  a  young  lady  should  be 
trained.  They  were  strict  and 
precise,  two  of  them  being  spinsters  . 
With  them  everything  was  "thus  and 
so",  and  they  had  their  nieces’ 
lives  cut  out  to  pattern  as  they 
should  be  led.  They  retorted  to 
each  move  of  the  younger  generation 
with; 

"We  never  did  so  when  we  were 
girls" . 

However,  they  were  artisans  at 
needlecraft  and  dressmaking  and 
they  instilled  in  Belle,  aside  from 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  for  a  young 
lady,  an  adept  skill  with  a  needle. 
As  a  result  of  this  training  she 
worked  years  as  a  dressmaker  and 
milliner.  Her  work  was  always  exqui¬ 
site.  She  knew  only  one  way  -- 
"perfection".  Perfection  requires 
meticulousness  and  precision  beyond 
patience  and  endurance.  Yet,  to 
attain  this  she  would  spend  hours 
tearing  out  completed  work  to  get 
back  and  remedy  a  stitch  not  dis¬ 
cernible  to  the  unskilled  eye.  She 
did  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  and 
pieced  a  great  many  quilts  aside 
from  hooking  rugs,  crocheting, 
tatting,  and  completing  many  pieces 
of  fine  embroidery  end  cutwork. 

Early  in  life  Belle  was  taught 
that  idle  hands  make  mischief.  As  a 
little  girl  she  stood  or  a  stool  to 
wash  dishes.  She  was  trained  to  he 
very  practical  in  every  way  and 
above  all  never  to  fuss  over  her 
vittles.  She  was  never  allowed  to 
leave  anything  on  her  plate,  for  if 
she  did,  she  must  eat  what  she  had 
left  from  one  meal  before  she  par¬ 
took  of  another.  Thus,  the  old  say¬ 
ing,  "Waste  not  -  want  not!  "  was  in¬ 
stilled  in  this  little  lady  early 
in  life. 
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Quite  attractive,  Belle  had 
many  suitors.  One,  a  young  dentist, 
she  might  have  mairied  had  not  her 
folks  discouraged  him.  But  in  those 
days  a  young  dentist  i ust  out  of 
college  was  not  considered  a  good 
risk  for  he  had  nothing  material  to 
offer.  It  was  at  North  Brookfield 
that  Belle  met  Metcalf  Richardson, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  farmer  and 
citizen.  Met,  as  he  was  called, 
Belle  coyly  related,  used  to  come 
to  her  father’s  home  with  her 
brother  Bert  and  together  they 
would  all  go  riding  in  his  carriage. 
Before  long,  Bert  considered  it 
discreet  to  stay  at  home,  leaving 
the  lovers  to  themselves,  and  soon 
after  that  Met  and  Belle  were 
married . 

When  Belle  married  Metcalf 
Richardson,  she  married  a  widower 
with  one  son  whom  she  reared.  Met’s 
first  wife  had  been  a  spiritualist 
and  a  medium.  Before  moving  into 
the  Richardson  home  many  warned 
Belle  that  she  wouldn’t  stay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  spirits  that  had  been 
known  to  call  on  the  Richardsons. 
Calm  and  sensible,  Belle  Roberts 
voiced  a  well  rounded  "pshaw  at 
such  folly  as  communication  with 

the  supernatural.  In  all  the  years 
she  lived  in  the  house  she  never 
bothered  the  friendly  spirits  of 
the  afterworld,  nor  did  t*hey  ever 
trouble  themselves  to  knock  on  her 
door . 

People  thought  it  strange  that 
when  her  first  daughter  was  born 
she  didn’t  object  to  her  husband 
naming  the  child  Clara  after  his 
first  wife.  But  anyone  to  know  her 
would  realize  that  Belle  Roberts 
could  never  be  jealous  of  anyone, 
especially  the  dead.  She  had  two 
other  children,  a  son,  Leon,  and  a 
daughter,  Edna. 

Life  was  not  always  easy  for 
Belle.  Until  her  mother’s  death  she 
and  her  sister  never  dared  to  leave 
her  alone.  For  years  her  mother  had 
spasms  much  like  a  convulsion  which 
were  attributed  to  an  accident  she 
had  as  a  child.  When  her  little  boy 
was  only  two  years  old,  Belle  lost 


him  with  pneumonia.  Her  closest 
friend,  her  sister,  also  died 
suddenly  with  pneumonia,  and  she 
lost  her  brother  when  he  was  only 
twenty-eight.  In  addition  to  this, 
her  marital  life  was  not  always 
smooth  and  she  separated  from  her 
husband.  With  Clara,  a  little  girl 
clinging  to  her  skirt,  Belle  board¬ 
ed  a  train  for  Ohio,  where  she 
lived  a  while  with  her  sister.  In 
those  days  it  was  not  easy  for  a 
woman  to  leave  her  husband,  as  the 
woman  was  usually  frowned  upon,  but  j 
Belle  did  it  and  utilized  her 
leedlecraft  skill  by  taking  in 
dressmaking  to  support  herself  and 
her  child.  Finally,  however,  she  I 
and  her  husband  became  reconciled 
after  two  years  of  separation. 

In  1918,  because  of  illness, 
Belle  broke  up  her  household  a  few 
months  before  her  husband  passed 
away  and  came  with  him  and  Edna  to 
Ware,  Massachusetts,  to  live  on  the 
farm  with  her  daughter,  Clara,  and 
her  family.  With  her  she  made  her 
home  for  32  years. 

I 

At  Ware  she  became  known  as 
Gram,  for  she  had  three  grand¬ 
children.  Even  at  Ware  she  was  al¬ 
ways  busy.  She  loved  work,  and  when  f 
not  busy  with  household  matters  she 
would  content  herself  with  her  \ 
needle,  make  scrapbooks,  or  work 
on  her  accounts.  She  never  had  much 
money  to  do  with,  but  she  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  where  it  all 
went  in  her  books.  Aside  from  this,  » 
her  books,  which  she  always  kept, 
contain  records  of  all  important 
dates  from  births  to  the  first  j 
snowfall  of  the  season.  Along  with 
these  dates,  such  important  data  as 
the  measurements  of  all  relatives 
including  the  date  a  member  of  the 
fair  sex  in  the  family  discovered  i 
that  she  could  no  longer  get  into  a 
34  but  needed  a  36,  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  As  Gram  was  always 
making  or  buying  something  f°r 
someone,  it  was  practical  to  have 
this  information. 

Gram  was  never  an  enlightening 
conversationalist,  for  she  could 
not  waste  precious  time  in  talk, 
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nor  would  she  read,  for  having  read 
a  book  she  found  she  had  nothing 
material  to  show  for  her  time.  She 
was  always  retiring  in  nature  and 
never  prominent  in  public  life,  al¬ 
though  she  was  always  a  church 
member,  belonging  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  both  Brookfield 
and  Ware,  Massachusetts.  At  Ware 
she  joined  Oasis  Rebecca  Lodge. 

As  her  grandchildren  were  ma¬ 
turing  she  could  never  quite  under¬ 
stand  them  or  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  nor  did  she  try.  Her  rigid 
training  as  a  child  planted  a 
pattern  from  which  she  could  not 
deviate.  She  could  never  see  a 
child’s  point  of  view  or  understand 
why  a  child  was  not  contented  to 
t  a  !»e  a  book  and  spend  his  time 
sitting  on  a  chair  looking  at  the 
pictures.  So  far  as  she  could  see, 
all  little  boys  were  full  of  mis¬ 
chief,  and  did  nothing  but  think  of 
what  they  could  get  into  next.  Her 
grandsons  were  no  exception.  Con¬ 
sequently,  she  always  kept  all  her 
possessions  under  lock  and  key  and 
carried  her  keys  in  a  pocket  with 
her. 

Years  have  gone  by;  time  has 
passed,  her  grandchildren  have 
"grown  up",  and  she  now  has  great¬ 
grandchildren.  To  them  she  became 
the  "Little  Grammy"  and  somehow, 
somewhere  she  changed  and  once  more 
became  the  calm,  placid  Quaker,  for 
children  no  longer  fretted  her. 
With  a  smile  on  her  face  as  her 
great-grandson  tore  the  belt  from 
her  sewing  machine,  she  turned  and 
joked, 

"Ain’t  he  the  little  devil, 
though?" 

Years  past,  her  own  grandsons 
•ell  remember  the  thimble  she  had 
on  her  finger  which  snapped  their 
ears  whenever  they  went  near  her 
machine . 

To  Grandmother  Richardson  this 
Look  is  dedicated.  She  is  the  last 
of  a  generation;  the  last  of  the 
Quaker  Roberts.  She  lived  with  and 
knew  at  one  time  or  another  six 
generations  of  her  family.  Her 


interest  in  her  family  and  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  pictures  which  she  retain¬ 
ed  all  her  life  made  it  possible 
to  write  *a  more  complete  family 
record  of  her  people  and  her  hus- 
band’s  people  than  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  family. 

The  year  1950  saw  the  "Little 
Grammy"  confined  to  a  chair  in  her 
room,  very  much  alone  with  no  one 
of  her  generation  to  talk  with.  Yet 
she  did  not  complain.  She  had  peace 
of  mind;  peace  of  mind  that  is  a 
rarity  today.  Her  only  fear  was 
that  she  would  be  a  burden.  She 
seldom  spoke  of  death,  but  of  death 
she  had  little  fear.  Death  must 
follow  life,  and  she  would  accept 
the  passing  of  life  when  the  time 
came  with  the  surrender  and  serenity 
of  her  Quaker  forebears.  As  she  sat 
by  her  window  enjoying  the  birds 
or  the  dog  and  cat  which  regularly 
visited  h^r,  one  could. see  that  she 
mused  of  the  past.  Perhaps  she 
thought  of  days  gone  by  when  she 
and  her  sister  and  brother  played 
on  Garrison  Hill  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire;  days  when  the  world 

traveled  at  an  easy  pace;  days  be¬ 
fore  the  machine  age,  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  the  horseless  carriage, 
the  telephone,  the  incandescent 
light,  the  airplane,  and  all  the 
other  modern  luxuries  now  accepted 
as  necessities  in  life.  She  saw  the 
end  of  slavery,  the  full  expansion 
of  her  country,  and  lived  through 
four  major  wars.  Before  her  death 
she  saw  the  coming  of  the  atomic 
age.  She  traveled  by  horsecar  and 
saw  the  coming  and  passing  of  th£ 
electric  street  railway.  She  knew 
she  never  would  ride  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  in  time  she  did.  And 
she  would  never  have  worn  silk 
stockings  had  not  her  daughters  put 
them  on  her  when  she  least  suspect¬ 
ed  it.  Easily  shocked,  she  couldn’t 
believe  that  the  younge’r  generation 
wore  the  bathing  suits  she  saw.  At 
a  first  glance  of  her  granddaughter's 
beach  apparel,  she  remarked  about 
theMlovely  corsets  they  make  nowa¬ 
days".  Ac  cep  ting  modern  ways  wuS  a 
tedious  task  to  Gram,  but  as  time 
progressed  she  (became  accustomed  to 
each  new  thing  and  gradually  i t 
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took  a  place  in  her  life.  She  has 
been  a  grand  lady,  a  woman  of  good 
habits  and  one  o#  exceptionally 
good  health. 

The  last  family  link  with  the 
generations  past,  we  owe  much  to 
her  for  the  preservation  of  our 
heirlooms.  To  us  the  generations 
following, • she  sets  an  example  hard 
to  meet;  an  example  of  a  full  life 


AND  FIFTY  YEARS 

with  a  feeling  of  well  being;  a 
feeling  that  she  did  her  best;  a 
peace  of  mind  that  spells  faith. 

On  the  dawn  of  March  15,  1950, 
Gram  took  her  leave  from  us  to  join 
her  Maker  and  the  many  friends  and 
loved  ones  who  had  departed  from 
her  years  before.  Her  passing  was 
easy;  without  pain  she  expired  as 
simply  and  quietly  as  she  had  lived. 


BOOK  ONE  -  ROBERTS  AND  TUTTLE 


THE  STEPHEN  ROBERTS  FAMILY  OF  DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Stephen  Roberts  family  was 
directly  descended  from  Governor 
Thomas  Roberts  and  the  Quaker 
missionaries  of  the  Dover  Colony. 
In  direct  line,  Stephen  descends 
from  Governor  Roberts  (1),  Thomas, 
Jr.  { 2 ),  Nathaniel  (3),  Moses  (4), 
and  J  ames  ( 5 ) . 

The  Society  of  Friends 

The  Roberts  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  or  the  Quakers 
as  they  were  called.  Jo  picture 
them  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  of  their  religious 
beliefs. 


In  the  middle  of  the  seventeen¬ 
th  century  George  Fox  founded  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England.  So 
fervent  in  their  religious  con¬ 
victions  were  they,  that  it  was  of¬ 
ten  said  that  they  n  quaked"  in 
their  pews;  hence  the  name,  Quakers. 
The  Quakers  were  set  apart  from 
other  Christian  sects  by  several 
marked  peculiarities.  They  dressed 
with  plainness,  used  the  familiar 
"thee"  and  "thou"  forms  in  daily 
conversation,  and  conducted  their 
religious  services  in  accordance 
with  their  belie-f  that  no  one 
should  take  part  until  he  felt 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  According  to  Barclay: 
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ROBERTS:  (top  row)  -  Stephen  ana  Love  Roberts,  Joel,  brother  to  Stephen;  (second  iu») 
Elmira  Roberts,  Amos  Roberts,  Anna  Meadcr;  (bottom  row)  -  ceolia  Bennett,  Lteurto.i 

Roberts,  Belle  Richardson. 


THE  SECOND  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS 
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"All  true  and  accepted  worship 

to  God  is  offered  in  the  inward  and 
immediate  drawing  of  Mis  own  spirit. 
Al  1  other  worship ,  praises,  prayers, 
and  preachings,  which  man  set  about 
in  his  own  will,  at  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  can  begin  and  end  at  his 
pleasure  are  but  superstitious  will 
worship" . 

Silence  is  the  basis  of  meet¬ 
ings  for  worship,  which  can  be  and 
often  are  without  a  minister  or  any 
vocal  service.  They  believe  only  in 
a  spiritual  baptism  and  communion, 
and  practice  no  outward  celebration 
of  these  sacraments.  They  allow 
women  to  preach.  The  central  point 
of  their  teaching  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  individual  is  personally 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  -  the 
"inner  Light".  Friends  believe  that 
this  inward  saving  light  of  Christ 
is  universal  and  comes  to  both 
heathen  «nd  Christian.  As  they"  be¬ 
lieve  oaths  to  be  against  Christ’s 
teachings,  they  refuse  to  take 
Ihem.  Opposed  to  war,  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-resistance  has  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  numerous  injustices 
and  persecutions. 

Persecuted,  many  left  England, 
settling  first  in  New  England  where 
they  were  driven  from  Massachusetts 
to  New  Hampshire  and.  Rhode  Island. 
The  largest  group  of  them  came  later 
to  America  and  founded  Pennsylvania 
under  the  leadership  of  William 
Penn . 

Wherever  the  Quakers  settled 
they  were  of  beneficial  influence. 
They  dealt  iairly  with  the  Indians 
and  never  had  any  conflicts  with 
them.  Back  in  1688  they  were  the 
first  people  to  agitate  an  anti- 
slavery  move.  Keenly  interested  in 
education,  they  established  and 
fostered  Haverford  College  in 
Pennsylvania,  Earlham  College  in 
Indiana,  Guilford  College  in  North 
Carolina,  Pacific  College  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  several  boarding  schools. 

STEPHEN  ROBERTS 

(Croat-Great  Grandfather.  1797  -  189(T) 
Very  placid,  temperate,  and 


easy  going,  Great-Great  Grandfather 
Roberts  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
impressive,  man  to  know,  for  the 
author  recalls  how  well  his  Grand¬ 
mother  remembered  her  Grandfather 
Roberts.  She  often  talked  of  her 
Quaker  grandparents.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  amiable  and  never  raised  their 
voices.  From  them  she  never  heard  a 
word  of  dissension.  One  of  her 
favorite  stories  regarding  their 
doings  had  to  do  with  the  quiet, 
easy  manner  in  which  Grandfather 
put  Grandmother  in  her  place.  As 
the  story  goes,  Grandfather  decided 
to  go  out  one  day  without  telling 
his  wife.  Curious  as  to  what  he  was 
up  to,  Grandmother  asked, 

"Stephen  where  are  thou  going?" 

Grandfather,  not  wishing  to 
say,  turned  and  without  raising  his 
voice  very  calmly  advised  Grand- 
mo  the  r , 

"Good  Wife,  I  don’t  meddle  in 
thy  affairs  and  please  don't  thee 
meddle  in  mine" . 

With  neither  frown  nor  sign  of 
emotion,  Grandmother,  with  due 
serenity,  accepted  Grandfather’s 
words  as  final. 

Great-Great  Grandfather  Roberts 
by  trade  was  a  blacksmith.  He  built 
his  home  on  Garrison  Hill,  now  758 
Central  Avenue,  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Following  is  a  poem  written 
and  given  to  him  by  his  friends  at 
his  housewarming. 

LEVI’S  NEW  HOME  -  1825 

Behold  a  fine  fabrick  so  ample  and 
f  air , 

Its  merits  and  beauties,  the  world 
will  declare; 

The  plan  is  ingenious,  the  work  is 
well  done 

And  soon  will  be  finished  what  thus 
is  begun; 

Who  then  will  name  it?  I  can  and  I 
will; 

Tis  the  pride  and  the  beauty  of 
Garrison  Hill. 
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Success  to  the  blacksmith  to  whom 
it  belongs, 

Success  to  his  anvil  and  hammer  and 

tones;  , 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  lile  and 

health, 

And  long  may  he  flourish  in  peace 
and  in  wealth; 

And  what  shall  we  call  it?  The 
answer  is  still 

The  Pride  and  the  Beauty  of  Garrison 

Hill. 

Trustworthy  and  loyal  to  one 
another,  the  Roberts,  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  lived  all 
their  lives  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 


LOVE  (CANNEY)  ROBERTS 

(Great-Great  Grandmother. 1806-1893) 


A  wee  bit  of  a  woman  embodying 
all  the  serene,  quiet,  and  placid 
appearances  of  the  Quaker  good  folk 
was  "Lovey"  (Canney)  Roberts,  the 
daughter  of  John  Canney,  Jr.  and 
Anna  Meader.  Although  Great-Great 
Grandmother  always  dressed  with 
extreme  plainness  and  her  home  was 
plainly  furnished,  she  and  her  home 
radiated  warmly.  Her  gray  dress 
with  a  little  white  at  the  collar 
was  neat  and  from  beneath  her  little 
eray  Quaker  bonnet  which  enveloped 
her  head  in  "Mother  Hubbard 
fashion,  a  friendly  smile  could  be 
detected.  She  welcomed  visitors  for 
she  enjoyed  sharing  all  she  had 
although  she  always  entertained 
humbly  with  simplicity.  Her  culi¬ 
nary  ability  never  comprised  any 
rare  or  exotic  dishes.  She  set  a 
table,  abundant  with  plain  vittles 
and  religiously  held  to  Quaker 

measure"  which  meant  "to  runneth 
the  cup  ovf»r". 

Children 

ELVIRA  ROBERTS 
(Great-Great  Ann t , 1 826 -  1 826 ) 

Little  Elvira,  born  March  21, 
1826,  lived  less  than  a  month,  dy- 

i ng  Apri I  15,  1826. 


ANNA  (ROBERTS)  MEADER 

(Great-Great  Aunt,  1827-  ) 


Very  pious  and  thoroughly  a 
Quaker,  Aunt'  Annie,  born  May  10, 
1827,  was  a  very  large  and  firm 
looking  woman.  She  married  John 
Meader  and  had  six  children.  The 
Readers  lived  at  Wolfboro,  New 
Hampshire,  and  then  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island. 


ALMIRA  ROBERTS 

(Great-Great  Aunt,  1829-1922) 


One  of  the  most  loved  and  charm¬ 
ing  members  of  the  family  was  Aunt¬ 
ie-Miry"  Roberts.  Kind  and  under¬ 
standing,  "Auntie-Miry  was  a  little 
woman  with  vivacious,  shining  eyes 
and  in  manner  gentle,  tranquil, 
warm,  and  hospitable.  She  was  never 
critical  nor  impatient.  A  Christian 
of  or  en  heart  and  mind,  she  was  the 
personification  of  Quaker  Doctrine 
of  "The  Internal  Light"  in  every¬ 
one.  In  her  philosophy,  one  found 
goodness  in  life  if  he  but  opened 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  whereas  she 
allowed  that  all  people  had  their 
shortcomings,  she  reasoned  that  all 
people  were  children  of  God  and  in 
them  she  saw  His  goodness. 

"Auntie- Miry"  experienced 
tragedy  as  a  young  woman  when  just 
before  her  wedding  her  fiance  was 
taken  ill  and  died.  Greatly  grieved, 
she  never  married.  She  lived  all 
her  life  with  her  mother  and  father 
until  they  died  at  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  the  old  Roberts  home  on 
Garrison  Hill. 

Although  fate  dealt  Almira 
Roberts  a  cruel  blow,  she  was  never 
embittered  with  life.  She  kept  an 
active  interest  in  everything  about 
her.  Romantic  in  nature,  young 
people  were  always  a  joy  to  her. 
With  her  the  doings  of  the  younger 
generation  were  never  far  wrong* 
Consequently,  young  people  loved  to 
call  on  her. 
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The  arrival  of  visitors  always 
made  "Auntle-Mirv’s"  face  trlow  with 
pleasure,  and  before  they  could 
leave  she  set  a  table  overflowing 
with  bounty  and,  like  all  Quakers, 
she  always  proffered  the  invitation, 

"Wilt  thee  stay  to  supper?" 


ACHSAH  (ROBERTS)  HANSON 
(Great-Great  Aunt|  1833-1883) 

Very  tall  and  slender,  Aont 
Achsah  (pronounced  Axie)  married 
Joseph  Hanson  and  had  one  son, 
Joseph  Hanson,  Jr.  The  Hansons 
lived  at  Rochester  and  Wolfboro, 
New  Hampshire. 


Born  April  28,  1829,  Almira 
Roberts  lived  a  long,  quiet  life. 
In  old  age  she  went  to  live  at  the 
Wentworth  Home  in  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  she  died  in  1922  at 
the  age  of  nine ty- three . 


AMOS  K.  ROBERTS 
(Great  Grand  fa  the r , 1835- 1907 ) 

Born  December  19,  1835,  Great 
Grandfather  Roberts  was  the  youngest 
child  and  only  boy  in  the  family. 
For  complete  biography  see  family 
of  Amos  Roberts. 


THE  DANIEL  CLARK  TUTTLE  FAMILY  OF  DOYER, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Daniel  Clark  Tuttle  Family 
is  descended  directly  from  John 
Tuttle  (1),  Captain  John  (2),  En¬ 
sign  John  (3),  James  (4),  Eli] ah 
( 5 ) ,  and  J ames  ( 6  ) . 

John  Tuttle  embarked  on  the  ill- 
fated  "Angel  Gabriel"  which  was 
•recked  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine 
*t  Pemaquid,  August  15,  1634.  This 
John  settled  at  Dover,  N.H.,  prior 
to  1640  and  became  progenitor  of 
numerous  families.  He  received  Lot 
No.  7  of  the  24  twenty-acre  lots 
laid  out  to  as  many  persons.  This 
lot  of  John  Tuttle’s  is  the  only 
°ne  of  the  24  that  is  now  and  al- 
" a y s  has  been  owned  by  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  first  grantee. 


John’s  son,  Captain  John  Tuttle 
was  a  leading  citizen  of  Dover  and 
held  every  office  within  the  gift 
of  its  citizens.  As  Captain  of  the 
Dover  Company  he  had  charge  of  de¬ 
fense  of  the  town  and  was  often 
with  his  company  on  scouting  and 
hunting  expeditions  against  Indians. 
He  built  ships  which  he  sent  to 
foreign  ports  and  also  owned  saw 
mills.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1720,  he  left  a  huge  estate  to  his 
six  children. 

Daniel  Clark  Tuttle,  GreaC- 
Great-Great  Grandson  of  Captain 
John,  along  with  his  daughters  was 
a  "hard  shelled"  Baptist  with  the 
fear  of  God  in  his  »oice.  The 
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Tuttle  code  was  rigid.  Precision 
and  conformity  to  the  order  of  the 
day  was  their  goal.  With  them  there 
was  little  room  for  change.  "What 
was  right  for  their  forefathers’, 
was  right  for  them! n 

The  Tuttle  Aunts  never  failed 
to  recognize  if  young  people  did 
"what  was  done",  or  "just  what 
wasn't  done",  when  "they  were 
girls".  Their  eyes  were  quick  to 
appraise  and  their  voices  ready  to 
criticize.  If  you  succeeded,  all 
was  well  and  good,  but  little  praise 
was  given  for  they  didn't  believe 
in  lauding  a  man  who  did  what  was 
naturally  expected  of  him.  They, 
likewise,  didn’t  feel  that  flattery 
got  one  anywhere.  If  before  going 
out  you  asked  them  about  your 
appearance,  they  would  say: 

"Are  you  clean  and  whole?" 

"Well,  if  you  behave  as  well  as 
you  look,  you'll  do!" 

The  Tuttle  Aunts  were  stern  and 
retiring,  socially.  They  stayed 
with  their  work  and  worked  hard 
whether  dressmaking  or  busy  with 
household  duties.  They  were  quite 
capable  in  anything  they  turned 
their  hands  toward,  although  in 
general  they  were  poor  cooks.  It 
wasn't  that  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
cook.  They  didn’t  like  to  waste 
precious  hours  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  a  savory  dish  that  would 
be  eaten  and  gone  in  a  few  minutes. 
Where  food  was  concerned,  their 
motto  was  "Eat  to  live,  don’t  live 
to  eat!!"  They  didn’t  like  to  spend 
much  time  in  eating,  either.  More 
likely  than  not,  if  you  talked  or 
laughed  and  fooled  while  eating, 
they  would  reprimand  you  with: 

"Let  your  vittles  stop  your 
face! !  " 

However,  if  the  Aunts  were 
sewing,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
time  that  absolutely  must  be  spent 
to  make  each  stitch  fall  'in  place, 

"exactly  so". 


Not  admitting  to  anything  that 
wasn’t  accomplished  with  precise 
perfection,  the  Tuttles  credited 
much  of  their  success  to  the  old 
sayings: 

"Haste  makes  waste!" 

"Many  hands  make  light  work!" 

"A  dollar  gotten  over  the 
devil’s  back  is  spent  under  his 
belly!" 

Seemingly,  they  had  a  quotation 
for  every  occasion. 

The  " thus  and  so"  set  ways  of 
the  Tuttles  often  made  them  exas¬ 
perating,  but  they  yere  loyal  to 
their  family,  loyal  to  their  church, 
Jihd  good  citizens  in  the  community. 


DANIEL  CLARK  TITTLE 
(Great-Great  Grandfather, 1800-1866) 

Daniel  Clark  Tuttle,  one  of 
fourteen  children,  was  born  December 
15,  1800,  at  Strafford,  New  Hamp¬ 

shire.  He  married  Sarah  Drew  on 
September  25,  1824,  and  resided  at 
Dover,  where  his  five  daughters 
were  born.  Of  poor  health  through 
much  of  his  life,  he  died  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  his  middle  sixties. 

SARAH  (DREW)  TUTTLE 
(Great-Great  Grandmother , 1800-  ) 

Born  at  Barrington,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1800. 

Chi ldr en 

ADELINE  ( TUTTLE )  CURRIER 
(Great-Great  Aunt , 1825- 19 18 ) 

Always  the  perfect  lady  of  the 
old  school,  with  a  rather  quiet 
manner,  Aunt  Adeline  was  prim, 
prissy,  and  easily  shocked.  The 
oldest  in  her  family,  she  was 
typically  a  Tuttle.  She  was  not 
only  a  fine  dressmaker,  but  was 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything 
she  turned  her  hands  to.  She 
married  Rufus  Currier  and  had  one 
son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  Josephine,  who  married 
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TITTLE:  (top  row)  -  sarah  and  raniel  Tuttle;  (second  row)  -  Marilla  Berry,  Anne  Roberts. 
Jennie  Tuttle,  (bottom  row)  -  Josie  Carden  ana  mother,  Adeline  currier. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Carden,  an  Episcopalian 
minister. 

One  of  Aunt  Adeline’s  idiosyn- 
cracies  was  coining  fancy  words, 
and  as  a  result  caused  her  sisters 
exhaustive  hours  of  research  run¬ 
ning  down  -words  in  the  dictionary. 
She  described  a  nice  morning  as 
ferfectly  "parsay.  n  Aunt  Adeline 

liked  to  believe  "parsay"  was  1'rench; 
nor  would  she  allow  her  less  in¬ 
formed  sister,  Marilla,  to  believe 
otherwise.  When  backs  were  turned, 
and  needles  were  humming,  Aunt 
Marilla  would  get  the  dictionary 
down  and  mutter  to  herself.  She 
never  found  any  of  Adeline’s  words 
and  it  worried  her  for  she  was 
certain  that  Adeline  was  "putting 
on  the  dog. " 

Aunt  Adeline  lived  with  her 
daughter  for  many  years  after  her 
husband  died,  but  when  the  Cardens 
went  to  Texas  she  went  to  the  Went¬ 
worth  Home  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
to  live.  There  she  passed  away 
quietly  in  1918  at  the  age  of 
n ine  ty- three . 


JENNIE  TUTTLE 

(Great-Great  Aunt,  1828-1905) 


There  were  probably  more  un¬ 
married  women  among  the  Tuttles 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  family. 
James  Tuttle,  of  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  Tuttle  Genealogy,  is 
listed  as  having  twelve  children, 
six  of  them  daughters,  all  un¬ 
married. 

Tall,  straight,  and  angular, 
Aunt  Jennie,  also  a  spinster,  was 
very  stern  and  the  most  set  in  her 
ways  of  all  the  Tuttles.  She  was 
labeled  by  precision  and  propriety, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  she  how 
a  young  lady  should  behave  .  Young 
people  constantly  bewildered  her 
and  she  always  knew  they  were  not 
up  to  any  good.  Of  course,  she 
knew  children  should  be  seen,  but 


not  heard.  She  strongly  believed  in 
rocklike  discipline  and  had  no 
patience  with  a  childish  prank.  As 
her  nieces  matured,  she  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  them  to  constantly 
remind  them  if  they  deviated  from 
the  pattern  set  by  the  Tuttle  girls 
when  "she  was  a  girl." 

Jennie  Tuttle,  however,  should 
not  be  remembered  so  much  for  her 
i d i osync r ac i e s  as  foe  her  talents. 
As  a  seamstress  Aunt  Jennie  was  the 
most  gifted  member  of  the  family. 
Her  needle  epitomized  fine  hand¬ 
work.  The  beautiful  -fancy  work  of 
the  Tuttle  artisans  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  women  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation.  Aunt  Jennie's  work 
was  flawless.  Her  parlor  furniture 
was  completely  upholstered  in  fine 
needlepoint  of  her  own  design,  for 
the  Tuttles  made  their  own  designs 
and  patterns.  Likewise,  she  car¬ 
peted  her  floors  with  rugs  care¬ 
fully  hooked  by  hand  so  that  the 
flowers  of  her  design  would  unfold 
in  perfect  symmetry.  The  Tuttles 
were  known  to  hook  an  art  square 
of  full  room  size  to  completely 
cover  the  floor.  But  they  didn’t 
stop  with  needlepoint  and  rugs. 
There  was  knitting,  tatting,  cro¬ 
cheting,  and  the  piecing  of  quilts. 
Tuttle  girls  boasted  having  pieced 
their  first  quilts  before  they  were 
ten  years  old,  and  they  insisted 
that  their  nieces,  Flora  Belle  and 
Ceolia,  do  likewise. 

The  Tuttle  women  were,  also 
dressmakers.  For  many  years  Jennie 
operated  dressmaking  and  millinery 
parlors  both  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
Jennie  was  also  a  very  capable 
nurse.  Finally,  p  n  retiring  she 
went  to  Rollinsford,  New  Hampshire, 
to  live  with  her  sister,  Marilla. 
Here  she  died  in  her  late  seventies 
of  pneumonia  in  1905. 


MARILLA  ELIZABETH  ROSANNA 
ELMIRA  MARKS  (TUTTLE)  BERRY 
(Great-Great  Aunt,  1829-1908) 

Everyone  seemed  to  want  to  name 
Aunt  Marilla  when  she  was  born, 
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rather  than  slight  anyone,  Great- 
Great  Grandmother  used  all  suggest¬ 
ed  names. 

Like  all  the  Tuttles,  she  was 
very  capable,  adept  with  a  needle, 
and  set  in  her  ways.  But  here  the 
likeness  differed.  Unlike  Jennie, 
Fannie  or  Adeline,  she  was  less  re¬ 
tiring.  Happy  and  gay  in  spirit, 
when  it  came  to  getting  around  and 
talking  to  folks  she  was  the  family 

busybody.  Jennie,  Fannie,  and  Ade¬ 
line  spoke  only  when  spoken  to. 
Anne  Wary  was  more  friendly,  and 
Marillawas  always  ready  for  chatter. 

Aunt  Mari  11  a  married  Cl  ark  Berry 
and  reared  his  four  children.  She 
never  had  any  herself.  The  Berrys 
lived  at  Rollinsford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  Aunt  Marilla  died  in 
1908,  nearly  reaching  the  age  of 
eighty. 


ANNE  MARY  (TUTTLE)  ROBERTS 
(Great  Grandmother,  1834-1886) 

Born  December  15,  1834,  Great 
Grandmother  died  in  1886  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  She  was  sickly  most  of  her 
life,  but  she  was  the  "fun  loving 
one  of  her  family  and  was  less 
precise  and  set  in  her  ways.  See 
section;  "Amos  Roberts  Family." 

ABIE  FRANCIS  TUTTLE 
(Great-Great  Aunt,  1836-1890) 

Abie  Francis,  or  Aunt  Fannie  as 
she  was  caLled,  always  lived  with 
her  sister  Jennie  and  assisted  her 
with  the  dressjnaking  and  millinery 
parlors.  Like  Jennie,  she  was  stern 
and  precise,  but  quite  friendly  and 
of  pleasanter  disposition.  She  died 
at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  about 
1890. 


THE  AMOS  ROBERTS  FAMILY  OF  DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


AMOS  ROBERTS 

(Great  Grandfather,  1835-1907) 


Happy,  full  of  fun,  lover  of 
u  8 i c ,  and  a  beautiful  dancer, 


Great  Grandfather  Roberts  more  than 
once  caused  his  Qu aker  family  to 
shake  their  heads  in  despair  for 
they  were  never  quite  certain  as  to 
what  his  next  move  might  lead  to. 
Although  he  inherited  much  of  the 
temperament  and  calm  manner  of  the 

family  which  bred  him,  he  longed 
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for  more  ac t i v  i  ty  ( th an  was  their 
custom.  He  soon  learned  to  dance, 
and  taught  his  children  the  many 
New  England  quadrilles.  Like  his 
people,  he  practiced  moderation.  He 
was  a  temperate  man,  yet  he  did  not 
abstain  entirely  from  spirits;  nor 
was  he  adverse  to  making  a. little 
money  at  the  county  fair  by  the 
sale  of  such.  The  latter  nearly 
strained  the  tolerance  of  the 
Quaker  good  folk. 


news  and  I  will  answer  by  so  doing. 
That  will  afford  us  much  comfort 
while  being  separated.  Tell  Mother 
not  to  work  so  much  as  to  get 
tired,  but  get  along  easy  and  get 
fat  as  a  pig.  Tell  her  I  will  bring 
her  something  that  she  can  eat  when 
I  come  home,  but  she  must  not  wait 
until  I  come  for  she  will  get  hungry. 
She  will  need  to  eat  a  number  of 
times  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  get  fat. 


Amos  Roberts  was  a  jack  of  all 
trades  -  a  storekeeper,  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  finally  a  farmer. 
Much  of  his  character  and  sense  of 
humor  are  indicated  in  the  following 
lines  which  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
Flora  Belle  in  1871,  when  she  was 
only  eleven  and  he  wasaway  from 
home  at  Skowhegan,  Maine; 

nI  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was 
as  well  with  you  as  represented, 
and  in  my  imagination  I  could  look* 
in  and  see  you  all  sitting  around 
the  room  as  you  described  in  your 
letter.  You  spoke  of  being  lonesome 
without  me.  I  have  no  doubts  but 
what  you  are,  but  if  L  have  good 
luck  will  have  you  all  with  me  soon. 
Wa.nt  you  to  keep  up  good  spirits 
and  write  often,  and  p  ve  me  the 


You  must  give  good  attention  to 
your  books  and  get  good  lessons  and 
then  you  will  learn  fast  and  when 
school  is  done  you  can  see  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  when 
you  began.  Be  very  careful  when  out 
to  school  or  on  the  street  for 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in 
the  world  and  you  must  be  careful 
and  avoid  danger." 

Amos  Roberts’  work  moved  him 
from  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  Rochester,  New  J 
Hampshire,  and  finally  to  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
settled  with  his  family  on  a  farm. 
His  later  years  he  spent  with  hi^> 
oldest  daughter,  Flora  Belle.  Born 
December  19,  1835,  he  passed 

with  apoplexy  at  Brook  field  in  1 9  0  <  • 
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ANNE  MARY  (TUTTLE)  ROBERTS 
(Great-Grandmother,  1834-1886) 

Pretty  little  Anne  Mary  Tuttle 
vis  born  December  15,  1834.  Always 

of  very  poor  health,  life  was  often 
a  trial  to  her  as  she  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  many  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  delicate  and  fragile  as  she 
was,  there  was  a  daintiness  about 
Anne  Mary  Tuttle  that  made  her 
quite  attractive.  This  sort  of 
ethereal  beauty  completely  capti¬ 
vated  Amos  Roberts  as  did  her  jolly 
sense  of  humor.  Great  Grandfather 
Roberts  however  met  an  obstacle  in 
his  path  when  he  asked  to  wed  the 
fair  Anne  Mary  for  the  stern,  pre¬ 
cise  Tuttles  stood  in  his  way.  The 
Tuttles  believed  Anne  Mary  was  too 
sickly  to  take  on  married  life. 
Perhaps  this  was  true,  but  romantic 
Anne  didn’t  care  and  so  she  married 
Amos . 

Although  Great  Grandmother 
Roberts  was  jovial  and  less  set  in 
her  ways  than. her  strict  sisters, 
Adeline  and  Jennie  Tuttle,  she 
nevertheless  was  aTuttle  in  nature. 
She  was,  like  all  the  Tuttles,  a 
skilled  seamstress  and  trained  her 
daughters  in  the  art  of  using  the 
needle . 

Great  Grandmother  Roberts  was 
also  very  strict  with  young  men  who 
might  fancy  the  attention  of  her 
daughters.  On  one  occasion  when  one 
young  gentleman  stayed  and  stayed 
into  the  night  with  her  daughter, 
Belle,  to  the  late  hour  of  ten  P.M. 
Great-Grandmother  reminded  him  that 
it  was; 

"Time  all  good  folks  were  a  bed 
and  rogues  were  a  running." 

Usually,  however  Great-Grand¬ 
mother’s  approach  was  more  subtle. 

Born  December  15,  1834,  Great- 
Grandmother  died  in  1886  of  old 
fashioned  consumption  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

Children  And  Descendants 

n.OHA  BELLE  (BOEERTS)  RICHARDSON 

( C randmothe r ,  1860-1950) 


For  biography,  see  section 
in  front  df  book.  For  descendants 
see  the  Metcalf  Richardson  and 
Lyndon  B.  Wilson  family  sections. 

CEOLIA  JOSEPHINE  (ROBERTS)  BENNETT 
(Great-Aunt,  1861-1902) 

The  warmth  and  joy  of  Aunt 
Ceolia  radiated  from  her  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her.  Unlike  her 
precise  sister,  Belle,  Aunt  Ceolia 
was  of  light  and  carefree  heart. 
She  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  and 
liked  to  joke.  The  worried  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  Tuttle  aunts  and 
their  precision  and  conformity  to 
the  order  of  the  day  were  of  little 
importance  to  Aunt  Ceolia.  Her  way 
was  to  "laugh  it  off"  when  they 
gave  her  suggestions,  and  do  as  she 
pleased! 

Aunt  Ceolia  was  born  October 
20,  1861  at  Dover,  N.H.  where  she 
was  reared,  receiving  the  same 
rigid  training  as  her  sister,  Belle. 

Shortly  before  her  passing, 
Belle  recalled  how  she  and  Ceoli'a 
had  one  Tuttle  cousin,  Josi£,  the 
daughter  of  Aunt  Adeline.  Josie, 
being  an  only  child,  fancied  her¬ 
self  quite  highly  and  to  Belle  and 
Ceolia  she  was  often  unbearable. 
One  occasion  when  the  three  of  these 
girls  were. forced  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed,  Josie  remarked  to  Belle 
and  Ceolia  th a t  she wasn ’ t  accustom¬ 
ed  to  sleeping  so  crowded  in  bed. 
As  she  said,  she  was  lucky.  "She 
was  an  only  child  and  she  had 
every  thin  g!  " 

Josie’ s  superiority  provoked 
both  Ceolia  and  Belle,  but  Ceolia 
did  something  about  it.  Determined 
to  unloosen  Josie’ s  dignity,  Ceolia 
bit  her  on  the  toe! 

Belle  loved  to  recall  this  in¬ 
cident,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair 
eighty  years  later  and  laughed  about 
it.  With  disgust  she  would  say: 

"Why,  why,  yhy!  you  should  have 
heard  that  Josie  scream!  What  a 
youngone  she  was!  You  would  have 
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thought  Ceolia  had  taken  off  her 
whole  foot! n 

Not  only  did  Ceolia  and  Belle 
go  around  together  and  enjoy  the 
same  circle  of  friends,  but  they 
always  dressed  alike.  However, 
similar  appearances  ended  at  that. 
Where  Belle,  precise  and  immaculate, 
starched  and  pressed  each  pleat  in 
place,  Ceolia  didn’t  mind  allowing 
an  occasional  wrinkle  to  be  apparent 
in  her  apparel.  Ceolia  was  always 
neat  in  appearance,  but  to  her  a 
hat  covered  the  head  and  a  dress 
draped  the  frame.  Their  main 
service  was  protection  from  the 
elements  and  she  couldn’t  be 
bothered  with  an  iron  in  her  hand 
all  the  time. 

At  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  Aunt 
Ceolia  met  Charles  Henry  Bennett 
and  eloped  with  him  July  26,  1878 
when  she  was  17. 

Later,  Aunt  Ceolia  moved  with 
her  husband  and  baby,  Carrie,  in 
Jan.  1880  to  Hiram,  Ohio.  Here  she 
lived  the  remainder  of  her  life 
until  she  died  of  pneumonia, 
December  4,  1902.  Aside  from  Carrie, 
Aunt  Ceolia  had  two  sons,  Benjamin 
and  Daniel. 

CARRIE  DUSTIN  FAMILY 

Of  Marysville,  Washington 

Carrie  Belle  (Bennett)  Dustin, 
the  oldest  child  of  Ceolia,  was 
born  August  16,  1879  in  Brookfield, 
Mass.  In  three  laps  she  spanned  the 
country,  being  born  on  the  East 
coast,  reared  in  the  mid-west,  and 
going  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  settle 
down.  Leaving  Brookfield  at  the  age 
of  five  months  with  her  folks,  she 
went  to  Hiram,  Ohio  where  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  she  married  Lewis 
Dustin.  In  March,  190  4,  a  year  after 
her  mother’s  death,  Carrie  and 
Lewis  became  pioneers,  leaving  Ohio 
for  Marysville,  Washington,  where 
the  family  has  lived  since. 

The  Dustins  journied  to  Everett, 
Washington  on  a  tourist  train.  In 
those  days  when  crossing  the  country, 
folks  carried  their  own  food  and 


prepared  it  on  the  train.  At  the 
end  of  each  car  there  was  a  wood 
range  for  cooking  and  the  porter 
set  up  tables  between  the  seats. 
The  Dustins  carried  potatoes,  wash¬ 
ed  and  ready  to  bake,  along  with 
canned  goods  and  coffee  which  they 
made  on  the  train- 

Arriving  in  Everett,  Washington 
after  eight  long  days  of  travel 
from  Ohio,  they  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  their  tired,  weary  eyes  might 
be  deceiving  them.  The  muddy  streets 
of  Everett  engulfe.d  wagons  to  the 
hub.  Only  one  street  was  paved, 
and  that  -  with  wooden  blocks. 

In  a  few  months  the  Dustins 
moved  to  the  country  -  and  the 
woods.  Carrie  described  her  first 
house  as  a  "split  cedar  shack".  The 
only  boards  in  the  house  that  had 
been  sawed  were  in  the  flooring. 
The  rafters  were  rough  cut  alder 
poles.  Around  the  top  of  each  room 
there  was  another  alder  pole.  The 
split  cedar  was  nailed  to  the  poles 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  Boarded  all 
around,  another  split  cedar  board 
was  placed  over  each  crack.  The 
roof  consisted  of  split  cedar 
shakes.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  to 
keep  the  wind  out,  Carrie  papered 
the  entire  inside  with  newspapers. 

Those  early  years  in  Washington 
Carrie  never  knew  when  she  awakened 
whether  she  would  find  a  bear  or  bob 
cat  or  some  other  animal  at  her 
doorstep.  At  this  time  there  were 
very  few  roads  and  none  of  them 
were  graded.  When  Carrie  drove  to 
town  she  went  across  fields  and 
pastures,  usually  foLlowing  a  fence 
and  stopping  to  open  and  close 
gates.  Neighbors  were  few  and  the 
distance  between  them  was  far. 

Being  so  far  out  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  doctors  were  not  available 
and  fifteen  years  went  by  before 
Carrie  had  one  in  her  home.  Although 
there  was  a  midwife  located  several 
miles  away,  she  was  not  always 
available  and  nature  refused  to 
wait  when  a  baby  was  about  to  be 
born.  When  two  of  her  daughters 
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fcO:i±XTS  POUR  GENERATIONS  OF  1900:  (above)  -  Carrie  Dustin,  ceolia  Bennett  (holding  Hazel 
.,'iatln)  and  ados  Roberts. 


POUR  GENERATIONS  OP  1945:  (below)  -  Clara  Wilson,  Belle  (Roberts)  Richardson, 
IjTiuon  Wilson  and  children,  Sandra  and  Robert  Wilson. 
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were  born,  Carrie  was  alone  with 
her  husband,  Lewis,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Lewis  was  away, 
Carrie  gave  birth  to  a  baby  with 
no  one  but  her  fifteen  year  old 
little  girl  for  assistance.  The 
only  help  Carrie  had  with  the  birth 

of  her  other  children  consisted  of 
her  neighbors  to  whom  she  often  re¬ 
turned  their  kind  assistance  when 
the  women  needed  her. 

Although  many  miles  from  home, 
Carrie,  like  her  mother,  never  for¬ 
got  her  folks  in  the  East.  Carrie’s 
mother,  Ceolia,  and  her  sister, 
Belle,  had  been  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions  and  when  Ceolia  left  for  Ohio, 
she  and  Belle  corresponded  each 
week.  With  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Carrie  continued  this  correspondence 
with  her  "Auntie  Belle",  a  family 
tie  that  was  to  last  nearly  fifty 
years  until  the  passing  of  Belle  in 

1950. 

Carrie’s  life  was  not  paved 
easily.  She  saw  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work,  but  with  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  pioneer,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  succomb  along  the  way.  She 
bore  and  reared  nine  children,  four 
of  them  still  in  school  when  Lewis 
died. 

Carrie’ s  children  and  their  descendants 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Hazel  Allegra  (Dustin)  Gallagher  Hall, 
born  October  1,  1899  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  married 
James  Gallagher  November  6,  1920  and  had  two 
daughters:  (i)  Hazel  Louise  (Gallagher)  Hut¬ 
chins,  born  Oct.  18,  1922.  She  married  Leslie 
Hutchins  Aug.  23,  1943  and  has  one  son,  James 
Leslie  Hutchins,  born  July  26,  1944.  ( i i ) - 
L  enore  (Gallagher)  Prewitt,  born  sept.  20. 
1923,  married  Norman  Prewitt  in  1946  and  has 
one  non,  Lonny  Allen  Prewitt,  born  Nov.  24. 
1950. 

2.  Ceolia  Isobel  (Dustin)  '.Vestover,  born 

March  16.  1901  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  married  Delbert 
Westover.  Sept.  1.  1920.  she  has  two  children: 
(i.)  James  Gordon  westover,  born  May  21.  1921, 
married  Feme  Nye,  Nov.  10.  1946.  During  World 
War  II  he  entered  'the  Army  and  saw  action  in 
Germany,  (ii.)  Marjorie  Wanda  (westover)  Jenson 
Jackson,  born  uec.  2S.  1922.  married  John 
Jenson  and  had  one  son,  Carling  John  Jenson, 
born  Dec.  2.  1942.  she  married  secondly,  John 
Jackson,  Nov.  16,  1946  and  had  two  sons,  Gary 
David  Jackson;  born  Feb.  20,  1947  ana  Dale 

William  Jackson,  born  April  29.  1950. 

3.  Flossie  Irene  (Dustin)  Byrd  born  April 
6,  1905  at  Marysville,  Wash.,  married  Pearlie 
S.  Byrd,  June  2,  1921  and  settled  down  in  the 


■ADPle  capitol  Of  The  World"  at  wenatche.  Wash. 
Here  the  Byrds  operated  a  forty  acre  apple 
orchard  and  reared  two  children:  (i. )  Helen 
Louise  (Byrd)  Scofield,  born  July  31.  1922. 
and  married  James  Scofield,  Aug.  9,  1947. 
(ii.)  Richard  Eugene  Byrd,  born  sept.  21.  1925 
and  married  Betty  Michael,  April  27.  1951. 

4.  Goldie  Jane  Eliza  (Dustin)  storrao,  born 
Jan.  15.  1907  and  married  Martin  stormo,  Feb. 
10.  1926.  She  has  two  children:  (i.)  Richard 
Lewis  stormo.  born  March  19.  1927  and  married 
June  26.  1948  to  Rosalie  Anderson.  Richard  has 
one  son.  Gary  Lee  stormo,  born  July  29.  1950. 
Following  world  war  II,  Richard  was  stationed 
in  Korea  for  twelve  months,  (ii. )  Bonnie  Jean 
(Stormo)  Harrison  was  born  Oct.  2.  1929.  she 
married  Donald  Harrison,  July  31.  1948  and  has 
one  son,  Gregory  Lynn  Harrison,  born  Nov.  17. 
1950.' 

5.  Josephine  Grace  (Dustin)  Paolucci 
Vanderhoef,  born  Oct.  12,  1908,  married  Felix 
Paolucci  July  2,  1928  and  had  one  son,  Donald 
paolucci,  born  July  4,  1929.  Donald  has  travel¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  with  his  folks.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  in  his  second  year  as  a  naval  aadet 
at  Annapolis. 

Dolly,  as  Josephine  is  called,  married 
secondly,  Lieutenant  Frank  vanderhoef  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Aside  from  living  in  Boston,  Florida, 
and  many  other  places,  the  vanderhoefs  were 
stationed  awhile  on  Guam  and  in  the  Phillipines. 

6.  Louise  Evelyn  (Dustin)  Acton,  born  July 
7,  1910,  married  Arnold  Acton,  sept.  10,  1931 
and  adopted  Carole  Janette,  born  July  10. 

1946. 

7.  Walter  Charles  Dustin,  born  Oct.  15, 
1911,  married  Josephine  wickland,  April  24, 
1948.  Walter  served  two  and  a  half  years  in 
World  war  II,  being  at  Okinawa  when  it  was 
taken. 

8.  Prudenda  Emaline  (Dustin)  Kisman,  born 
Jan.  9,  1913,  married  Harry  Kisman,  Feb.  7. 
1937.  Prudenda  has  two  sons:  (i.)  Michael 
Lewis  Kisman.  born  Dec.  7.  1937.  (ii.)  Fred¬ 
erick  waiter  Kisman,  born  Oct.  13,  1941. 

9.  Fairie  Amor  (Dustin)  Parda,  born  Dec. 
12,  1916  and  married  Louis  Parda,  Dec.  24, 

1947. 

BENJAMIN  BENNETT  FAMILY 
Of  Hi  ram. Ohio 

Beniamin  Bennett,  second  child 
of  Aunt  Ceolia,  was  born  May  28. 
1881  at  Hiram,  Ohio.  Beared  on  the 
home  farm,  he  married  Grace  Feidler, 
Dec.  25,  1905  and  had  five  children: 

1.  Robert  Henry  Bennett,  born  March  17. 
19 1C,  married  and  adopted  one  chi la. 

2.  Lyle  Bennett,  ourn  May  29,  1911,  1 lVO' 
with  hiswife  and  twin  sons,  Lunald  and  Pichar  .. 
born  Jan.  20.  1940,  at  Leroy,  Ohio. 

3.  Donald  Charles  Bennett,  born  March  3j 
1920  also  lives  at  Leroy,  Ohio  v/ith  his  * 1 : ' 
and  one  child. 


. 


. 
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('KOLIA  BHNNKTT  DESCENDANTS:  (upper  left)  -  Daniel  Bennett  and  Carrie  Dustin;  (upper 
rl£ht)  -  Benjamin  and  Grace  Bennett. 

CARRIE  DUSTIN  FAMILY  (below)  -  back  row  -  ceolia,  Goidie.  waiter,  Louise,  Carrie;  front 
row  -  Hazel,  Flossie.  Faine.  Josephine,  Prudenda. 
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4.  Lawrence  Reese  Bennett,  born  Nov.  30. 
1924.  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

5.  Geraldine  Mae  (Bennett)  Kurtz,  born 
Jan.  14.  1927.  married  Harry  Kurtz.  Jr.  She 
has  one  daughter.  Nikoli  Lynn  Kurtz,  born  April 
14.  1951. 

DAN J EL  BENNETT  FAMILY 
Of  Hiram,  Ohio 

Daniel  Fletcher  Bennett, 
youngest  child  of  Ceolia,  was  born 
Feb.  14,  1891  in  Hiram,  Ohio.  Rear¬ 
ed  on  the  home  farm,  he  was  educated 
at  Hiram, College.  He  married  Evelyn 
Spencer,  June  2,  1917  and  had  four 
children.  Dan  was  fatally  injured 
in  a  tragic  automobile  accident, 

October.  29,  1949.  His  children  are: 

1.  Kenneth  Harry  BenDett  who  was  born  Aug. 
21.  1918.  He  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  live  with 
their  two  children  at  Canfield,  Ohio. 

2.  Charles  Spencer  Bennett  was  born  March 
2,  1920.  He  married  Mary  Byrd  and  has  one  son. 
During  the  War  he  served  in  the  Navy. 

3.  Harold  Arthur  Bennett,  born  sept.  7. 
1922.  married  Lillian  Howell  and  has  one  son, 
During  world  war  II,  he  served  in  the  sea  Bees 
and  was  stationed  in  the  Pacific  Area. 

4.  Shirley  Anne  Bennett,  born  July  6,  1935. 


LERURTON  FRANKLIN  ROBERTS 
(Great-Uncle, 1863-1892) 

Very  quiet  and  retiring,  Uncle 
Burt  Roberts  had  the  easy  going, 
placid  temperament  of  the  Quaker 
Roberts.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to 
work  in  the  shoe  factory  at  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  While  cobbling, 
he  met  Metcalf  Richardson  (Grand¬ 
father)  and  introduced  him  to  his 
sister,  Be lie. 

Uncle  Burt’s  life  was  short  and 
tragic.  He  married  Jennie  Cooper, 
but  lost  her  with  T.B.  He,  too, 
contracted  consumption  and  died  six 
months  later  at  the  age  of  28. 

Before  he  passed  away,  it  was 
Uncle  Burt’s  wish  to  see  his  other 
sister,  Ceolia,  in  Ohio,  Belle, 
knowing  that  he  would  never  return, 
sorrowfully  packed  his  bags.  Fear¬ 
ful  that  Burt  might  never  reach 
Ohio,  Belle  carefully  pinned  to  his 
clothing  a  note  giving  his  identity. 
Then,  she  helped  him  board  the 
train.  Uncle  Burt  reached  Ohio  and 
lived  two  months  with  Aunt  Ceolia 
before  his  death.  He  was  layed 
away  in  Aunt  Ceolia’ s  lot  at  Hiram, 
Ohio. 
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THE  JAMES  CONVERSE  FAMILY  OF  BROOKFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  England  breeding  and  trad¬ 
ition  cloaked  the  proud  and  digni¬ 
fied  James  Converse  family  of 
Brookfield  in  a  veil  of  retiscence 
#o  characteristic  of  New  England's 
old  families,  that  it  has  often 
been  termed,  "New  England  aloofness" 
by  outsiders. 

On  the  contrary,  most  New 
Englanders  are  not  so  aloof  as  may 
be  presumed  and  certainly  the  Con¬ 
verses  were  not.  But,  like  many 
New  England  Yankee  families,  they 
•bhorred  notoriety  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  With  them,  there  could 
never  be  an  excuse  for  a  scene  of 
•ny  kind,  or  a  breach  in  etiquette 
•hich  might  reflect  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Always  conscious  of  public 
opinion,  the  Converse  relations  in 
*he  community  were  conducted 
accordingly  so  that  their  actions 
never  raised  eyebrows  or  floated 
frowns. 

Although  they  were  quiet  and 
°ften  reserved,  the  Converses  were 
*  '  1  1  • schooled,  socially.  Their 
rr*cious  manner  which  characterized 
lbrir  personalities  gave  one  a 
* '  n  s  e  of  ease  in  their  presence. 

►’nizant  of  everything  about  them, 
1  r y  abounded  with  enthusiasm.  Be- 
*rir  enthusiastic,  they  looked  for 
quality  in  qthers. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  Converses 
was  not  overshadowed  by  their 
natural  flair  for  extending  com¬ 
pliments.  Things,  that  to  most  men 
would  be  only  ordinary  and  not 
noticed,  to  the  Converses,  might 
take  on  a  diaphanous  or  ambrosian 
appearance.  Whether  they  were  in¬ 
specting  one’s  apparel  or  tasting 
a  new  dish,  they  knew  how  to  say 
the  right  words  at  the  right  time. 
The  Converse  diplomacy  which  was 
unmatched  has  been  referred  to  for 
generations  as  the  "Converse  tact". 

Converse  diplomacy  is  under¬ 
standable  for  James  and  Laura 
(Morris)  Converse  are  descended 
directly  from  military  leaders  who 
had  been  reared  in  military  families 
and  had  been  cultured  since  child¬ 
hood  in  the  art  of  using  diplomacy. 
These  military  men  totalled  eight. 
Without  a  break  in  the  line,  James 
Converse’s  father  was  descended 
from  four  officers  ranging  .from 
1  ieutenan  t  to  colonel .  Laura,  Japie’  s 
wife,  was  also  descended  from  four 
military  men  in  the  Morris  line; 
three  of  them  being  officers. 

JAMES  CONVERSE 

(Great-Great  Grandfather,  1799-1876) 

James  Converse,  born  December 
13,  1799,  at  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
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setts  was  descended  in  direct  line 
from  DeacoJi  Edward  Convers  (1)» 
Lieutenant  James  Convers  (2),  Major 
James  Converse  (3),  Captain  Josiah 
Converse  (4),  Colonel  James  Converse 
(5),  and  Samuel  Converse  (6). 

Deacon  Edward  Convers  came  in 
the  fleet  with  Winthrop  in  1630  on 
the  "Arabella"  from  England  with 
his  wife,  Sarah,  and  children.  He 
settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass,  where 
he  died  in  Woburn,  Aug.  10,  1663. 

Lieutenant  James  Convers,  born 
in  England,  1620,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  King  Philip's  War.  His  son. 
Major  James  Converse  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Captain 
Josiah  Converse  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  at  Brookfield 
where  he  died  in  1771-  Colonel 
James  Converse,  son  of  Josiah,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  grand 
son  was  James  of  Brookfield. 

James  Converse  married  Laura 
Morris  of  Sturbridge,  November  24, 
1820  and  reared  three  children: 
Sarah,  James  Edward  and  Emeline. 

LAURA  (MORRIS)  CONVERSE 

(Great-Great  Grandmother, 1801-1885) 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Laurie, 
as  Grandmother  Converse  was  called, 
was  remembered  by  Belle  Richardson 
as  a  very  friendly  little  old  lady. 
Belle  had  known  Laurie  well,  for 
when  she  married  Metcalf  Richarcfson 
and  moved  into  the  Richardson  house¬ 
hold’  as  the  new  mistress,  not  only 
her  mother  in  law  came  to  live  with 
Belle,  but  also  Laurie,  her  mother 
in  law’s  mother.  To  Belle,  Laurie’s 
personality  was  pleasing  and  this 
elderly  Converse  lady  was  usually 
less  fretful  than  her  daughter, 
Sarah.  With  Belle,  Laurie  lived  for 
two  years  until  she  died  in  1885. 

Laura  (Morris)  Converse  ,  who 
lived  eighty-four  years,  prior  to 
her  death,  was  born  February  7, 
1801.  She  was  descended  from 
Lieutenant  Edward  Morris  t 1 )  ,  wbo 
was  born  at  Waltham  Abbey,  County 


|t 

Essex,  England,  in  1630  and  crossed  g 
the  Atlantic  to  settle  at  Roxbury,  1 
Mass.  He  was  a  pioneer  proprietor 
of  Woodstock,  Connecticut  and  the 
first  military  officer  of  that  , 
settlement. 

Deacon  Edward  Morns,  (2), was  I 
a  deacon  twenty-two  years  at  Wood-  | 
stock,  Connecticut  where  he  was 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  was  I 
moderator  at  town  meetings,  town  I 
surveyor,  auditor,  and  a  selectman 
twenty-four  times. 

Third  in  line  of  descent  was  | 
Lieutenant  Edward  Morris.  His  son,  £ 
Jonathan  (4),  was  a  lieutenant  who 
responded  to  the  Lexington  Alarrr: 
and  was  later  promoted  to  captain.  ' 
His  son,  Jonathan  (5),  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  his  I 
father’s  company.  The  father  of 
Laura  (6),  he  moved  from  Woodstock 
to  Sturbridge,  then  to  Brookfield, 
Mass . ,  in  1806 . 

DESCENDANTS  OF 

JAMES  AND  LAURA  (MORRIS)  CONVERSE 

SARAH  (CONVERSE)  RICHARDSON 

(Great-Grandmother, 1821-1904) 

Sarah  Converse,  born  May  11, 
1821;  died  Dec.  23,  1904.  See 

Thomas  Metcalf  Richardson  F  a  m  i  1  ) 
for  biography  and  descendants.  In 
her  line  are  descended  the  Metcalf 
Richardson  and  Lyndon  B.  Wilson 
f  ami lies. 

JAMES  EDWARD  CONVERSE 

(Great-Great  Uncle, 1823-  1882) 

Born  July  6,  1823,  Uncle  Ed 

ward  Converse  married  Mary  Jane 
Ainsworth,  March  9,  1847,  and  died 

June  24,  1882.  He  had  two  children: 
Eli  Morris  Converse,  see  below;  and 
Walter  Allen  Converse  who  died  at  f 
six  years  of  age. 

ELI  CONVERSE 
( 1850-  ) 

Eli  Converse,  born  Oct.  3 1  . 
1850,  married  first,  Nancy  Prout' 
of  Brookfield,  He  married  a  second 
time,  Lucy  Duntan  and  reared  t*< 
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CONVOISE:  (top  row)  -  Laura  (Morris)  and  James  converse.  Eraeline  Bemis;  (second  row)  - 
George  Bemis.  James  Edward  Converse,  Sarah  Richardson;  (bottom  row)  -  Hattie  Irwin,  Eli 
Converse,  Metcalf  Richardson. 
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children,  Elsie  and  Robert. 

Much  like  the  Converses  in 
manner,  Eli  had  an  "easy-going" 
disposition  and  a  pleasant  manner. 
||e  held  jublic  office,  being  sent 
to  the  State  legislature,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  proprietor  of  a 
store  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

1.  F.isie  (Converse)  MacLaurin,  born  Nov. 

17.  1889  at  west  Brookfield,  married  John 
KucLaur in.  son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  (McLean) 
MacLaurin,  June  25.  1913.  The  MacLaurins  lived 
at  oare.  Mass,  many  years  and  then  moved  to 
petersham.  Mass.  Elsie  had  two  sons,  John 
MacLaurin.  Jr.,  born  Jan.  29.  1916.  married 
Alma  Wick  and  has  tv.o  children;  John  Duncan 
MacLaurin,  born  October  15,  1943  and  Barbara 
MacLaurin,  born  October  25,  1947.  William 

MacLaurin,  second  son  of  Elsie  was  born  Octooer 
7.  1919. 

2.  Robert  Converse,  born  September  2,  1891 
at  west  Brookfield,  married  Ruth  Estey, 
daughter  of  Lucius  and  Clara  (Warner)  Este.v. 

EMELINE  (CONVERSE)  BEMIS 
(Great-Great  Aunt, 1840-circa  1880) 

Aunt  Emeline,  born  October  30, 
1840,  was  a  school  teacher  before 

marriage  to  Oscar  Bemis.  She  had 
two  children,  Hattie  and  George. 
Aunt  Emeline  died  suddenly  with 
erysipelas  when  her  children  were 
very  small. 


HATTIE  EMELINE  (BEMIS)  IRWIN 
(1873-1939) 

Hattie  Emeline  Bemis  was  born 
in  1873  a t Brook f i e 1 d ,  Massachusetts, 
the  daughter  of  Oscar  and  Emaline 

(Converse)  Bemis.  When  a  little 
Kiri,  her  mother  died  and  she  was 
rrared  by  a  stepmother.  After 
rraduating  from  Brookfield  High 
•School  she  was  educated  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston.  She  became  an  accomplished 
1  lanist.  Later  she  returned  to 
Brookfield  where  she  taught  school 
*nd  married  Everett  Sargent  Irwin, 

•  graduate  of  Yale  University  and 

*  teacher  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts, 
■ho  later  was  to  join  the  staff  of 
1  hr  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 
* n  d  become  an  editor.  Cousin 
Battle’s  marriage  to  Dick  Irwin 
■as  not  happy,  and  after  two  years 


she  divorced  him  and  went  back  to 
teaching  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
After  a  separation  of  twenty  years 
she  remarried  Dick  and  went  to  live 
in  Worce  ster,  where  she  became 
active  in  the  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Woman’s  Club. 

Hattie’s  second  marriage  to 
Dick  was  very  happy.  Dick  was  .very 
good  to  her  and  always  called  her 
"the  wife."  He  could  tell  yarns 
with  facility,  and  when  the  story 
could  be  made  more  convincing  by 
elaborating  here  and  there,  he  did 
as  much  as  he  dared  without  dis¬ 
cretion.  For  many  years  Cousin 
Hattie  and  Dick  never  failed  to 
come  to  Ware  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  Clara  and  her  family. 
Each  time  Dick  came  with  a  good 
repertoire  of  stories.  As  well  as 
Cousin  Hattie  ljnew  everyone,  her 
refined  tastes  and  sensitivity  made 
her,  nevertheless,  fearful  that 
pe op le  would  believe  Dick's  stories. 
With  mortification  she  would  appeal, 

"Now  Dickie,"  or  "Clara,  you 
don't  believe  him."  But  Dick,  with 
only  a  moment’s  pause  for, 

"Yes,  wife,"  would  continue 
with  his  tale. 


f 
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To  know  Cousin  Hattie  was  a  joy 
and  a  privilege.  Radiant  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  she  had  a  keen  interest 
in  everything  about  her  and  probably 
best  exemplifies  the  Converse  per¬ 
sonality.  She  particularly  enjoyed 
young  people  and  was  very  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  Well  read,  and 
educated  in  the  arts,  she  was  an 
interesting  conversationalist.  Of 
erect  carriage,  Cousin  Hattie  bore 
her  head  high.  Her  pride,  dignity, 
and  style  reflected  the  sensitive 
touch  and  refinement  of  the  well 
bred  "Oav  Nineties  Ladv".  In  1939, 
the  charm  of  Cousin  Hattie’s  presence 
was  lost  when  she  died  of  diabetes. 


GEORGE  BEMIS 
(Circa  1875-1945) 

A  very  quiet  and  studious  man, 
George  Pemis  graduated  from  college 
and  was  for  the  greater  p.art  of  hi-s 
life  a  school  superintendant.  For 
many  years  he  superintended  the 
P'ubJLic  schools  at  Salem,  Mass.  H*' 
and  his  wife,  Fannie,  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  Merrill  Pemis  and  Marjorie 
(Bemis)  Mcliroy. 

jane  converse 

(Great-Great  Aunt) 

Jane  Converse  died  as  a  1  i  1 1 1 r 
girl. 


BOOK  THREE  -  RICHARDSON 
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The  Richardsons,  among  the  more 
stalwart  men  and  women  of  the 
•  r  i  1  y t  are  among  the  oldest  of  New 
England's  first  families.  In  direct 
•>ne,  the  Solomon  Richardson  family 
a  n  d  its  descendants  descend  from 
1)  John,  who  came  from  England  in 
■  ’6  and  had  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
'•aver  Rrook  Flowlands,  within  the 
resent  city  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
John  II,  (3)  John  III,  (4) 

' r  s  and  (5)  Simeon,  'loses,  fourth 
• line  of  descent  was  a  soldier  in 
’  ‘  Revolution,  serving  as  a  private 
1  ■  (■» |  tain  Joshua  Partridge’s  (1st. 
*■  •  *  •»  >' )  company  of  militia  and  Col. 
,,:i  Smith’s  regiment  which  marched 
A|  r  i  1  19(  1775,  answering  to  the 

1 •  4 r n  of  Paul  Revere.  His  son, 

•  r°o  ( b  )  ,  also  was  a  soldier  in 

*"  Revolution. 

Patriotic  and  loyal  citizens, 
Richardsons  were  prominent  in 
Community  and  firmly  supported 
■*1  government.  Just  as  fervently, 
'  a^l  belonged  to  the  Unitarian 
,rrh  and  loyally  supported  it. 


They  were  often  stern  and  taciturn. 
In  general,  the  Solomon  Richardson 
family  of  Brookfield  was  austere, 
quiet,  and  reserved.  Solomon  and 
his  sons  were  considered  well  to  do 
farmers.  They  were  exceedingly 
thrifty,  a  characteristic  New  Eng¬ 
land  attribute. 

Many  of  the  Richardsons  were 
darkly  complected  with  brown  eyes 
and  brown  hair.  They  were  often 
fairly  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
raw-boned  English  countenance. 


SOLOMON  RICHARDSON 
(Creat-Preat  Grandfather,  1783-1856) 


Creat  -  gre  a  t  Gr  a  nd  f  a  ther ,  Solo¬ 
mon  Richardson,  who  founded  the 
Richardson  family  in  Brookfield  *as 
born  in  that  part  of  Medway,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  which  is  now  in  the  town 
of  Mill  is,  March  8,  1783.  He  re¬ 

moved  to  I  rookfield,  Massachusetts, 
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soon  after  his  first  son,  Thomas 
Metcalf  was  born.  Here  he  purchased 
what  is  known  as  the  Richardson 
homestead  on  the  Fiskdale  Road.  He 
married  first,  Olive  Morse  who  died 
in  Brookfield,  March  24,  1821.  He 

married  secondly,  Cynthia  Rice  at 
Brookfield*,  May  22,  1822.  Cynthia 

died  April  21,  1841,  and  he  married 
a  third  time,  at  Brookfield,  June 
1,  1842,  her  sister,  Polly  Rice. 

OLIVE  (MCRSE )  RICHARDSON 
(Great-Great  Grandmother,  1783-1821) 

Oli*e  Richardson,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Patty  (Metcalf)  Morse 
was  born  in  Medway,  March  28,  1783. 
Marrying  Solomon  Richardson  in  1807, 
she  bore  him  two  sons  before  she 
died  in  Brookfield,  March  24,  1821. 


Descendants  of 
Thomas  and  Olive  Richardson 


THOMAS  METCALF  RICHARDSON 
(Great-Grandfather  1809-1882) 

For  the  biography  of  Thomas 
Metcalf  Richardson,  see  the  section 
Thomas  Metcalf  Richardson  Family. 


BILLINGS  FAIRBANKS  RICHARDSON 
(Great-Great  Uncle,  1816-  ) 

Uncle  Fairbanks  was  born  July 
4,  1816.  He  married  at  Rutland, 

Mass.,  Lavinia  Temple  Stratton, 
born  August  11,  1820,  the  daughter 

of  Cyprian  and  Susannah  (Child) 
Stratton.  His  children  were  as 
follows;  1.  Sarah  E.,  born  October, 
1844,  died  Sept.  1848,  2.  Henry 

Cyprian,  born  May  17/  1854,  3. 

Martha  Etta,  born  September  5,  1857 
4.  Frederick  James  and  Fanny  Jane, 
twins,  born  May  20,  1860. 


Descendants  of 

Solomon  and  Cynthia  Richardson 

SOLOMON  RICHARDSON  (JR.) 

(Great-Great  Uncle,  1823-  ) 

Uncle  Solomon  was  born  at  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.  May  21,  1823.  He  married 
Isabelle  Stratton  of  Rutland,  Mass, 
the  daughter  of  Cyprian  and  Sus¬ 
annah  (Child)  Stratton.  He  had 
three  children;  Anne  and  Susan,  who 
died  young  and  George  Henry. 


GEORGE  HENRY  RICHARDSON 


George  Henry  Richardson,  only 
surviving  child  of  Solomon,  2nd.  to 
reach  maturity,  was  born  at  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.  Sept.  14,  1856.  He 

married  Emogene  Gale,  Jan.  22, 
1879.  She,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Emeline  (Dodge)  Gale  was  birn 

April  29,  1857. 

George  Richardson  belonged  to 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of 
Free  Masons.  Among  his  abilities 
was  an  artistic  flair  which  he 
developed  to  some  extent  as  a 
decorator  of  carriages.  George  had 
four  children. 

1.  Arthur  Sylvester  Richardson,  see  below. 
2.  Charles  Henry  Richardson,  born  Aug.  lo. 
1881.  3.  Herbert  franklin  Richardson,  born 
Sept.  28.  1882  had  two  children;  (i.)  Christ¬ 
ina  Fairbanks  who  has  two  children,  (a)  Joan 
and  (b)  Janes,  (ii. )  Malcolm  Richardson.  4. 
Mary  Emeline  Richardson,  Dorn  Oct.  1,  1835. 


ARTHUR  SYLVESTER  RICHARDSON 


Considerable  credit  goes  to 
Arthur  Sylvester  Richardson  for  hi? 
genealogical  studies.  Much  interest¬ 
ed  in  genealogy,  he  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  life  time  hobby.  Like  man' 
genealogists  he  planned  one  day  to 
publish  a  book  containing  the  data 
of  his  research.  However,  this  drear 
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of  his  was  unfulfilled.  As  has  been 
the  case  with  many  investigators, 
Arthur  wanted  his  work  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  Years  went  by  as  he  patient¬ 
ly  gathered  data  from  many  sources. 
Unfortunately  Arthur  passed  away 
before  his  work  was  completed. 

Arthur’s  genealogy  of  the 
Richardsons  was  rather  complete  to 
1918.  For  The  Second  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years,  the  author  has  used 
part  of  Arthur’s  data  and  has 
attempted  to  bring  the  data  up  to 
date  since  1918. 

Arthur  Sylvester  Richardson  was 
born  in. Spencer,  Mass.  March  18, 
1880.  His  early  education  was  in 
the  public  schools  of  Spencer, 
Charlton,  and  Marlborough.  Gradua¬ 
ting,  from  Marlborough  High  School, 
he  attended  Middlebury  College  for 
two  years. 

Always  the  quiet,  studious 
type,  Arthur  e  n  -joyed  reading  and 
was  always  eager  to  peruse  all 
literature  he  could  obtain  to  keep 
himself  wcil-read  in  current  events. 
Like  his  Richardson  forebears,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  government 
and  loyally  supported  town  adminis¬ 
tration.  For  many  years  he  was 
Moderator  at  Town  Meetings  for  the 
town  of  Northbridge,  Mass. 

Aside  from  Nortnbridge  civic 
activities,  Arthur  Richardson  was 

employed  for  many  years  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Whitinsville 
Machine  Works.  As  a  lodge  member, 
he  was  Past  Master  of  the  Masons 
and  Past  Patron  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Arthur  Richardson  married  Nov. 
19,  1903,  Adaline  Elizabeth  Corning 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  April  20, 
1885,  the  daughter  of  Hiram  B.  and 
Anna  (Pierce)  Corning.  He  had  one 
son,  Sylvester. 

(i)  Sylvester  Goddard  Richardson,  born 
April  27.  1904.  had  four  children;  ( l)  Sylvester 
Richardson,  jr.  .  born  May  22.  1927  has  two 
children;  (a)  Sylvester  Richardpon  3rd. ,  born 
Jan.  6.  1943  and  (b)  Sylvia  Eveain  Richardson, 
born  August  29.  1950:  (2)  Gale  Richardson, 

born  May _2,  1928;  (3)  Jeanne  Richardson,  born 
March  8.  1933;  and  (4)  David  Arthur  Richardson, 
born  May  13,  1934. 


OLIVE  MORSE  (RICHARDSON)  BLASHFIELU 

(Great-Great  Aunt,  1824-1890) 


Aunt  Olive,  Solomon  Richardson 
named  for  his  first  wife,  Olive 
Morse.  Olive  was  Solomon’s  only 
daughter.  Plain  in  appearance  and 
quiet  in  manner,  she  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  the  sturdy  New  England 
Yankees  from  whom  she  was  descended 
and  her  staid  Unitarian  forefathers. 
Born,  Nov.  4,  1834,  Olive  at  matur¬ 
ity  married  William  Blashfield  and 
went  to  live  in  Brimfield,  Mass, 
where  she  had  two  daughters,  Cynthia 
and  Julia. 


Descendants  of 
Olive  Blashfield 


1.  Cynthia  (Blashfield)  Brown,  born  oct. 

3.  1849,  married  Arthur  B.  Brown  and  reared 
two  children;  (i.)  clarence  Brown  who  marrie 
first.  Jessie  Fairfield,  and  second,  Matti 
Cummings.  Clarence. had  four  children;  (it 
Kathryn  (Brown)  Adams,  born  May  29.  1904. 

married  James  Asa  Adams  and  has  three  children 
(a)  Evelyn  Adams,  born  July  IS,  1925;  ( b)  James 
Adams,  born  Nov.  3,  1927;  and  (c)  Clarence 
Adams,  born  April  22,  1933.  2.  Ralph  Brown, 
born  Nov.  25,  1905,  deceased;  (3)  Eleanor 

(Brown)  Howard,  born  Oct.  19,  1918,  married 
George  Howard  and  has  four  children:  (a)  Neai 
Howard,  (b)  John  Howard,  (c)  Jane  Howard,  ana 
(d)  Susan  Howard.  (4)  Arthur  Brown,  born  sept. 

14.  1913.  married  Yvonne  Dumas  and  has  t»j 

children;  (a)  Beverly  Brown,  born  Feb.  24. 
1940,  and  (b)  Ralph  Brown,  born  June  23.  1942. 

(ii)  Ida  (Brown)  George,  daughter  of 
Cynthia,  born  Jan.  27,  1876.  married  Charles 
George  and  had  three  children;  (i.)  Dorothy 
(George)  Mitchell,  born  Feb.  26,  1902  ana 

married  George  Mitchell.  (2)  Ethyl  (Georget 
Flanigan,  born  sept.  14,  1903,  married  Fred 
Flanigan.  (3)  Donald  George,  born  June  19. 
1905,  married  Gladys  Brown  and  has  one  son. 
Donald  George  2nd. .  born  oct.  12,  1932. 

2.  Julia  (Blashfield)  Hicks,  Olive's 

second  child,  was  born  April  12.  1852.  She 
married  Orrin  Hicks  and  had  three  children  ( 
(i)  William  Hicks,  born  sept.  7.  1884,  married  j 
Catherine  Noble  and  had  three  children.  ( 1 
Dorothy  fHicks)  Anderson  married  John  Anderson  ) 
and  has  two  children;  (a)  John  Anderson.  Jr.  . 
and  (b)  Myrna  Anderson.  (2)  Richard  Hie**-'-- 
born  in.  1927.  married  Shirley  Ouellette  an; 
has  one  daughter,  Nancy  Hicks,  born  March 
1951.  (3)  Robert  Hicks,  born  Aug.  8,  1934. 

now  deceased. 

(ii)  Alice  (Hicks)  Metcalf,  the  second 
child  of  Julia,  was  born  Aug.  12.  1887-  &r- 
married  Robert  Metcalf  and  had  three  children 
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RICHARDSON:  (top  row)  -  Solomon  Richardson  (2nd.).  Fairbanks  [  icharcison,  Thomas  M. 
Richardson;  (second  row)  -  Nellie  Saton.  George  i ichardson,  Arthur  Richardson,  (bottom 
ro*)  -  Julia  Hicks,  Olive  Blashlield,  Cynthia  Brown. 
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/  ,\  Alice  (Metcalf)  Belahget.  born  July  23. 
1910,  married  Valbert  Belanger  and  has  one 
daughter  Ann  Belanger,  born  Feb.  20.  1946. 

Elizabeth  (Metcali)  Ruble.  born  March  17. 
1916  married  Harold  Ruble.  (3)  Robert  Metcalf. 
Dorn  Jan  1  1918.  married  Shirley  Smith  and 

Sis  t«„  daughters.  (a)  Jans 
April  16.  1947.  ana  (b)  Judith  Metcalf,  bor 

March  23.  1930. 

(iii)  Stanley  Hicks.  Julia’s  third  child. 

was  oorn  March  5.  1893.  He  had  Nf°ur 

/t\  .tanipv  Hicks.  Jr.  ,  born  No\.  20.  iy»...> 

Sow  deceased;  (2)  Shirley  Hicks.1 °°™  Aug^a^ 
1924;  (3)  Carolyn  (Hicks)  Adams,  born  Marc 

7,  1929  married  James  Adams,  and  (4)  J 

Hicks,  born  April  17.  1931- 


HENRY  RICHARDSON 

(Great-Great  Uncle,  1830 


1919) 


Very  quiet  and  retiring,  Uncle 

‘'A  little  but  was  highly 
Henry  said  little  uu  Rrnok- 

restected  by  the  citizens  of  Brook 
field  Born  June  30,  1830,  Henry 

Richardson  was  Solomon^  vounge^ 


nicnaiu^^..  -  - 

a-kiin  Reared  on  the  xai  . 

turned  to  the  Richardson  homestead 

to  live  with  his  bride,  ^aran 
(GrOVeSd)  Rj:hnauradrSy°ni,  \°8 6 "heV "he 

married,  Januar  .  -ting  the 

f  ami  lV^  homestead  he  remained  there 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lrle.  n 
reared  six  children. 

j  4.  c  n  f  H p n r v  Richardson 
Descendants  oi  neniv  i»x 

1.  Elizabeth  Richardson,  born  1862:  died 
in  1877. 

2n  Ntel6ie  l^^She^mar  ?i  *f  i  r  s  t  ^ 1  Al  be  r  t 
Mitchell  and  idttirle  children:  (i)  Roy  Henry 


Mitchell,  born  Sept  8 ..1886 "tri*  »lua 

Flowers  and  had  s1  hllyl0>  married  Marceua 
Mitchell,  born  Jan.  4.  yarcella  Mitchell. 

Snath  and  haa  one  « daughter, .  Mai rce ii  »  un_ 

(2>  Herry,^XKCSh Mitchell) “ltui.  oorn  N,.v 
married.  (3)  R-  tn  (■ '  .  kittle  and  has  one 

23.  1924.  marrif?  R?°C  m Clifford  Mitchell, 
daughter  Kathryn  Lit  •  (^iea  and  has  three 
born  June  14.  1-20.  MltChell,  born  May 

children:  (a)  *alte  .  hpli  and  (c)  Susan 

rAfeJ  and ’haa  t.o  children,  (a)  Douglas 
Mitchell,  and  (b)  Jane  Mitchell. 

<u>  WW  H^C°mar r  ie d° A iTgus t a 

.as  born  July  24.  18  b(.rl  yitcheli,  Dorn 

jones  and  had  one  s  ^  married  Gertrudi 

Aug.  14.  1917-  "ODh  e  children:  (a)  Ruth 

Machnechie  and  has  th  ,939>  George 

Mitchell,  born  APrl_l  19*  and"(c)  Rooert 
Mitchell,  born  May  5.  1942.  *QeJge  n,arrieQ 

“Si,'  Dorothy* George.  April  14.  1034. 

(iii)  Ralph  Mitctea.  Nen^e^ 

was  born  July  23,  1890.  *  svilley.  Ralph 

SS^S" daugnhteSre.C°Helene  Mitchell,  born  sept. 
17.  1938.  _ 

Nellie  married  secondly.  Edwin  Eaton  ana 
hau  slaughter,  (ie)  Kathryn  Eaton,  born  Jar.. 

14.  1900. 

3  Mary  Richardson,  was  born  in  1866  and 
died  in  1904.  unmarried. 

4.  Harry  Richardson,  born  in  1861^  died  in 
1872. 

5.  Charles  Richardson,  born  in  1875.  aied 
in  1884. 

6.  william  Richardson,  born  Sept.^ 
married  Rose  veitch,  a  P  •  ’william  ha* 
married  secondly,  ^^  ^chardson.  born  Jan. 

r  S'f.S i i)  Hate  1  (Richardson)  Bennew 
y,  v  igoq  uazel  mairiea 

Bennett0 and ^has  daughter.  Bharon  Bennett, 
born  Jan.  6,  1951- 


THOMAS  METCALF  RICHARDSON 


THOMAS  METCALF  RICHARDSON 

(Great  Grandfather, 1809-1882) 


Grave  and  morose,  Thomas  Metcalf 
was  typical  of  the  Richardsons. 
Great  Grand  father  was  born  in  Medway, 
Massachusetts,  and  came  with  his 
father,  G r e a t - G r e a t - G r an d i a t h e r 
Solomon  Richardson  to  Brookfield  as 


FAMILY  OF  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


a  young  boy.  Here  he  grew  up  on  the 
family  homestead  his  father  boug 

"over  the  river."  He  was  educated 
at  Wilbraham  Academy.  Later  h( 
married  Sarah  Converse,  a  woman 
considerably  younger  than  himsel .  , 

and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Brookiieia. 
about  four  miles  from  the  home 
farm.  He  spent  his  entire  life  i 
Brookfield,  dying  there  in  188^ 
a  heart  attack. 


. 


- 
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SARAH  (CONVERSE)  RICHARDSON 
(Great  Grandmother,  1821-1904) 


Vivacious  and  highly  spirited, 
Great  Grandmother  Richardson  radia¬ 
ted  with  fun  and  sociability.  She 
wanted  activity,  loved  to  go  places^, 
and  liked  to  "clown"  and  "cut  up!" 
Very  pretty,  with  dancing  big  round 
ryes,  'it  is  easy  to  understand 
Great  Grandfather’s  infatuation, 
like  the  Converses,  she  was  proud, 
sensitive,  and  of  a  nervous  temper¬ 
ament.  She  was  also  well  schooled 
in  Converse  diplomacy,  and  always 
met  each  situation  with  tact.  She 
enioyed  reading,  and  perused  all 
literature  she  could  get  her  hands 
on . 


Great  Grandmother  was  a  born 
homemaker.  She  loved  to  cook,  and 
her  culinary  art  was  well  establish¬ 
ed.  Friends  and  relatives  went  out 
of  their  way  to  call  on  her  so  that 
they  might  en/joy  her  hospitality. 
From  the  pictures  on  the  wall  to 
the  drapes  at  the  window  or  the 
chair  by  the  hearth,  Great  Grand¬ 
mother’s  home  reflected  a  touch  of 
all  that  was  individualistic,  good 
taste  that  was  pleasing,  and  a 
homey  atmosphere  that  sp>elled  wel¬ 
come  .  " 

Married  quite  young  to  Thomas 
Richardson,  her  senior,  Sarah  Con¬ 
verse  found  his  stern  hand  a  calm¬ 
ing  influence  to  much  of  her  viva¬ 
city.  A  well-to-do  farmer,  Thomas 
Richardson  was  considered  most 


eligible,  and  Sarah’s  parents  lost 
no  time  seeing  that  she  was  married 
to  him.  Although  she  probably  would 
not  have  chosen  Great  Grandfather 
Richardson  of  her  own  will,  she 

seemed  to  have  a  good  life  with 
him.  She  had  three  children:  Edward, 
Edwin,  and  Metcalf. 

Great  Grandmother  became  badly 
crippled  with  arthritis  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  about  much  for  many 
years.  She  died  of  old  age  on  Dec¬ 
ember  23,  1904,  at  the  age  of 

e i gh  ty- fou  r . 

Children 

EDWARD  RICHARDSON 

(Great  Uncle,  1849-1850) 

Little  Edward  died  in  a  con¬ 
vulsion  at  eight  months  of  age. 

EDWIN  RICHARDSON 
(Great  Uncle,  1852-1869) 

Great  Grandfather  Richardson’s 
family  all  contracted  typhoid  fever 
at  the  same  time.  Edwin,  then 
seventeen,  succumbed  to  the  illness 
and  was  buried  a  week  before  the 
family,  too  ill  to  be  told,  knew  of 
i  t . 


METCALF  RICHARDSON 
(Grandfather,  1854-1918) 


For  biography,  see  next  section. 
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METCALF  RICHARDSON 
(Grandfather,  1854-1918) 


Nonchalant,  happy-go-lucky, 
*  1 1 hout  a  care  in  the  world  was 
Grandfather  Richardson.  Ver^y  deli- 
and  sick  a  lot  as  a  boy,  his 
1  ttfents,  having  lost  their  other 
s°n,  Ed  win,  pampered  Grandfather 
•nd  gave  him  everything  they  could. 


This  led  to  Met,  as  Grandfather  was 
called,  becoming  quite  a  sport  in 
his  younger  days.  A  neat  and  stylish 
dresser,  an  easy  conversationalist, 
a  man  well-read,  and  a  deep  think¬ 
er,  Vet  Richardson  was  the  familv 
diplomat.  Tactful,  he  knew  how  and 
when  to  phrase  a  compliment.  H»s 
winning  manner  cha/med  everyone  who 
knew  him,  and  he  was  everyone  s 
friend.  Very  sensitive  to  blunt  or 
rude  behavior,  his  pride  could 
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easily  be  scarred  to  the  core.  He 
had  the  New  England  Yankee  breeding 
that  made  him  abhor  a  scene  more 
than  anything  else  in  life. 

A  born  clown,  Grandfather  could 
mimic  anyone,  and  was  always  uf  to 
pranks,  many  of  which  took  him  to 
the  woodshed  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Also,  a  man  of  unusual  soft-heart¬ 
edness,  he  could  never  pass  by  the 
pitiful  cry  of  a  stray  kitten  or 


he  lost  her  within  a  few  years  after 
marriage.  In  Belle,  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1883,  he 
could  not  have  found  a  better 
woman  to  make  a  home  for  him;  yet 
she  was  the  antithesis  of.  Met.  Where 
Grandfather  liked  to  fool  and  joke 
as  he  went  along,  Grandmother  could 
never  deviate  from  her  precise  and 
set  ways.  Although  she  may  have 
thought  Met  "cute",  Belle  was  al¬ 
ways  serious  herself  and  was  seldom 


the  whine  of  a  dog  and  leave  the 
animal  hungry  in  the  street.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  would  bring  the  lone¬ 
ly  animal  home  to  his  wife,  Belle, 
to  feed.  As  the  pets  were  quite  con¬ 
tented  with  the  new-found  hospital¬ 
ity,  they  never  left.  Thus,  as  the 
menagerie  grew  he  provoked  Grand¬ 
mother’s  righteous  wrath  with  each 
new  addition. 

Reared  on  the  farm,  Metcalf 
Richardson  inherited  the  family 
home,  which  was  a  sizable  piece  of 
property  and  could  have  given  him  a 
good  income.  However,  he  disliked 
farming  and  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  He  learned  the 
shoe  trade  and  stayed  with  it  all 
his  life.  Skilled  and  quick,  he 
earned  big  money  for  the  trade,  but 
like  water  it  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  dwindling  to  little. 

Grandfather  Richardson  has  of¬ 
ten  been  judged  harshly  for  his 
carefree  ways.  Yet  he  had  his  more 
serious  moments,  and  his  life  was 
not  always  happy.  Much  in  love  with 
his  first  wife,  Clara  (Rarasdell) 


able  to  catch  the  point  of  a  joke. 
As  she  would  never  take  time  to 
read  herself,  Grandfather  read  aloud 
each  night  to  her  and  the  family. 

Born  May  22,  1854,  at  Brook¬ 

field,  Massachusetts,  Grandfather 
Richardson  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  1918  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

FLORA  BELLE  (ROBERTS)  RICHARDSON 
(Grandmother,  1860-1950) 

For  biography,  see  Belle 
Richardson  in  front  of  book. 

Chi ldren 

ZEPHANIAH  METCALF  RICHARDSON 
(Uncle,  1878-1900) 

Uncle  Zeph  Richardson,  the  son 
of  Grandfather  and  his  first  wife, 
Clara  Ramsdell,  was  reared  by  his 
stepmother,  Belle,  from  the  time  he 
was  six  years  of  age.  Probably  no 
child  of  the  family  had  a  combination 
of  names  that  seemed  more  ungainly. 
Before  Zephie  was  born,  Grandfather 
and  his  first  wife  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  if  the  child  was  a  girl, 
Grandfather  would  name  her;  if  a 
boy,  the  child  would  be  named  by 
the  mother. 


* 
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Belle  and  Metcalt  Richardson,  tdna  Richarason  (top  row)  (lower  left)  -  Zephaniah  and 
Clara  Richardson;  (lower  right)  Belle  ana  Metcalf  wedding  picture. 
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When  Zephie  was  born,  Grand¬ 
father  couldn’ t. object,  although  he 
was  astonished  when  his  wife  named 
her  baby  Zephaniah  for  his  Grand¬ 
father  Ramsdell  and  Metcalf  for  his 
Grandfather  Richardson. 

Zephie  matured  to  be  a  rather 
tall  and  slender  young  man  quite 
striking  in  appearance  with  his 
proud  bearing,  grooming,  end  dip- 
lomatic  way  remeniscent  of  the 
Converses.  He  was  much  like  his 
father  M  tcalf,  as  he  was  always 
mimicing  someone  or  clowning  for 
fun . 

nEasy  going  and  lots  of  fun  , 
Zephie  was  also  always  eager  for 
adventure.  Desiring  to  see  some  of 
the  world,  he  and  one  of  his  friends 
shipped  over  to  England  on  a 
freighter,  tending  cattle  for 
p  assage . 

Returning  from  England,  Zephie 
turned  to  barbering  as  a  trade. 
However,  Zephie’s  days  of  barbering 
were  few,  for  Zephie's  story  is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  family.  A 
promising  young  man,  eager  for 
activity,  he  was  to  lose  his  life 
when  a  youth  of  only  22  years. 

Zephie  contracted  tuberculosis, 
following  his  return  from  England 
and  marriage  to  Delia  Guerin  when 
he  was  21.  Because  of  poor  health 
and  doctor’s  orders  Zephie  and 
Delia  went  south  to  Charlotte ,  North 
Carolina,  where  their  daughter, 
Myrtle, was  born. 

Circumstances  were  difficult 
for  Zephie  and  he  was  forced  to 
send  Delia  and  his  baby  home  to 
Brookfield.  Little  is  known  about 
Zephie’s  remaining  days.  His 
condition  became  increasingly  worse. 
The  family  heard  little  from  him 
as  he  was  too  proud  to  tell  them 
much  and  didn’ t  want  them  to  worry. 
Finally,  he  collapsed  and  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  where  he  died.  His 
stepmother,  Belle, was  stunned  when 
she  received  the  following  telegram. 

"Zephaniah  Richardson  dead  - 
wire  if  you  wish  remains." 


The  family  never  would  have 
known  what  had  happened  to  Zephie 
had  it  not  been  for  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  from  Grandmother.  When  he 
died  in  the  hospital  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  he  had  no  other 
means  of  identification  on  his 
per  son . 

One  daughter; 

Myrtle  Richardson  who  married  Walter 
Granger  and  has  one  son,  Walter  Granger,  Jr. 

LEON  EDWIN  RICHARDSON 

(Uncle,  1883-1885) 

Little  Leon  lived  only  two 
years,  dying  suddenly  of  pneumonia. 


CLARA  BELLE  (RICHARDSON)  WILSON 
(Mother,  1889-  ) 


Born  July  1,  1889,  Clara  Belle 

married  Lyndon  B.  Wilson  and  had 
three  children:  Sylvia  Belle, 
Lyndon  Irving,  and  Mark  Curtis.  For 
biography,  see  section  entitled 
"Lyndon  Wilson  Family." 


EDNA  JOSEPHINE  RICHARDSON 
(Aunt,  1900-  ) 


Born  May  5,  1900,  at  Brook¬ 

field,  Massachusetts,  Aunt  Edna 
attended  the  public  schools  in 
Brookfield  and  then  moved  to  Ware 
with  her  folks,  where  she  lived 
with  her  sister  Clara  and  worked  in 
the  Gilbert  Woolen  Mills  in  Gil  be rt- 
ville  for  a  short  time.  She  took  a 
secretarial  course  at  Bay  Path  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Later 
she  trained  at  the  Household  Nursing 
Association  in  Boston,  graduating 
from- there,  and  has  been  engaged  as 
a  children’s  nurse,  taking  care  o* 
children  in  many  homes  until  thev 
were  old  enough  that  they  no  longer 
needed  care.  She  has  belonged 
Oasis  Rebekah  Lodge  and  East  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Ware,  Mass' 
achusetts,  for  many  years. 


- 
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Many  descriptive  adjectives 
can  be  used  for  the  six  sons  and 
six  daughters  of  Mark  E.  Rogers. 


As  a  family,  they  were  handsome, 
proud,  dignified,  and  gracious. 
Their  bearing  was  regal;  their 
personalities  dynamic!  Physically 
attractive,  they  possessed  flawless 
complexions,  seemingly  a  soft-pink 
and  white  which  flushed,  red,  under 
excitement.  Members  of  the  family 
have  often  spoken  of  it  as  the  "rose 
bud"  complexion.  Beneath  this  smooth 
complexion  most  of  the  Rogers  had 
clear  blue  eyes  that  danced  with 
enthusiasm  and  vitality.  Their 
features  in  general  were  more 
rounded  than  angular.  Although  most 
of  them  were  short  to  medium  height, 
they  seemed  taller  because  of  their 
proud,  erect  carriage.  The  Rogers 
had  considerable  vanity  and  would 
spend  considerable  time  making 
themselves  presentable.  Moreover, 
they  enjoyed  the  role  of  a  gracious 
•  iost  or  hostess  • 


Gracious  as  the  Rogers  were, 
there  was  beneath  this  well-school- 
rd  manner,  a  fiery  temperament 
•hich  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere 
1 n  the  family.  They  had  what  was 
known  as  the  "iron  will"  of  the 


Rogers .  For  sheer  determination. 

t  l  1 

'•'ey  could  not  be  surpassed.  Onc< 
one  of  the  Rogers  made  a  decision, 


it  was  final  and  there  was  little 
use  in  trying  to  get  them  to  change. 
They  were  stubborn  Vermont  Yankees 
who  would  do  what  they  set  out  to 
do,  or  ndie  in  the  attempt!" 

The  Rogers  can  be  lauded  for 
their  courage,  fortitude,  and 
strength  of  character  that  made 
them  capable  of  facing  any  situation, 
no  matter  how  great  was  the  loss  or 
defeat.  Perhaps  this  was  partially 
due  to  the  good  health  they  enjoyed. 
Many  of  them,  lived  beyond  85  or  90 
and  always  retained. a  rest  for 
living. 

Even  in  old  age,  the  Rogers 
will  did  not  weaken.  They  had 
definite  opinions  as  to  what  was 
best  and  they  didn’t  like  to  be 
cautioned.  They  were  apt  to  be 
argumentive,  but  it  was  hardly  worth 
the  while  to  argue  with  them,  for 
they  seldom  conceded. 

Willoughby  Wilson  often  spoke 
of  Mark  Rogers’  six  daughters  as 
"those  Rogers  girls!"  As  he  recall-  * 
ed : 


"When  those  Rogers  girls  lined 
ug'  together  it  was  best  not  to  stand 
in  the  way!" 

Needless  to  say,  the  Rogers 
girls  formed  a  line  when  Willoughby 
proposed  to  marry  their  sister. 


’ 
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Hannah.  They  had  married  well  to  do 
men,  themselves,  and  Willoughby,  a 
widower  with  three  children  didn't 
seem  to  be  a  good  prospect .  Like¬ 
wise,  they  objected  to  Sarah’s 
elopement  to  California,  but  in 
both  cases  their  sisters  stood 
their  ground.  It  was  Rogers  against 
Rogers  and  the  seemingly  invincible 
line  broke. 

Wherever  any  of  Mark  Rogers 
family  went  to  live,  they  were  well 
respected.  Mark  Rogers,  a  man  of 
sterling  character  instilled  in 
them;  honesty,  fair  play,  and 
loyalty;  characteristics  which  made 
good  citizens  of  them  in  the 
communi ty . 


MARK  ELLING  ALLEN  ROGERS 
(Great-Grandfather,  1802-1900) 


"Look  me  in  the  eye! " ,  Mark 
Rogers  would  say  when  you  addressed 
him.  Great  Grandfather  Rogers  was 
keen  witted,  strict  and  honest  and 
nothing  made  him  more  impatient  than 
a  "crooked  deal."  He  expected  every 
man  to  face  him  man  to  man  and 
"look  him  in  the  eye"  when  he  spoke 
to  him.  This  way  he  could  appraise 
anyone  and  often  did. 

Great  Grandfather’s  judgment 
of  character  may  have  been  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  died,  leaving  him  with 
twelve  children  to  rear  alone. 
Determined  that  his  six  boys  and 
six  girls  would  mature  to  be  good 
citizens  and  not  deviate  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  he  held  a 
firm  hand  on  them. 

Mark  Rogers  was  a  heavy  set  man 
with  a  rugged  constitution.  He  was 
industrious  and  he  worked  hard  to 
support  his  large  family.  Should 
one  stroll  down  the  street  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Vermont,  standing  memories 
remeniscent  of  Mark  Rogers  would 
line  the  street  before  him.  Mark 
Rogers  was  a  stone  mason  as  well  as 
a  bricklayer.  His  work  was  skilled 


and  many  a  house  rests  on  the 
foundations  he  made;  many  a  wall, 
separating  orchard  from  pasture, 
he  built.  These  things,  seemingly 
insignificant,  stand  in  tribute  to 
his  toil  and  sweat  of  a  century 
ago. 

When  Great  Grandfather  came 
home  after  a  hard  day  laying  brick, 
he  went  out  to  work  in  his  garden. 

As  a  gardener  he  might  have  been 
the  son  of  Ceres!  He  furnished  his 
table  with  fresh  vegetables  in 
season  and  enough  to  preserve  for 
the  winter.  Mark  Rogers  knew  little 
agricultural  science  as  such,  but  i 
he  had  a  natural  sense  of  practical¬ 
ity  and  "know  how."  We  moderns  would 
be  amused  to  see  him  plant  by  the  . 
phases  of  the  moon,  but  who  are  we 
to  laugh?  Few,  if  any  of  us  are 
too  successful  at  gardening. 

In  later  years  Great  Grandfather 
lived  most  of  the. time  with  his 
daughters,  Hannah  and  Dane.  Having 
had  so  large  a  family  himself,  he 
seemed  to  prefer  Hannah’s  simple 
life  with  her  six  mischievous  boys. 

These  boys  often  "got  on  Great 
Grandfather’s  nerves"  and  his 
patience  would  sometimes  give  out. 
Not  a  believer  in  "sparing  the  rod 
and  spoiling  the  child",  he  "tanned" 
the  boys  with  his  cane  when  he  felt 
they  needed  it. 

But  Great  Grandfather  never 
laid  a  hand  on  any  of  his  Grand¬ 
children  without  trying  to  make  up 
with  them  later.  His  kind  heart  was 
of  "pure  gold."  At  the  first  of  the 
month,  when  he  received  his  pension 
money,  to  town  Great  Grandfather 
would  go  and  when  he  returned,  he 
had  candy  and  little  things  to  make 
warm  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

Great  Grandfather  lived  with 
his  daughter,  Hannah,  until  most  o' 
her  boys  were  mature.  With  her,  he 
died  in  1900,  his  life  having  lack¬ 
ed  only  two  years  of  spanning  8 
century.  He  was  laid  to  rest  be  aid'- 
his  wife,  Susan,  in  Fairfax,  Ver¬ 
mont  where  he  had  lived  so  manV 
years. 
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SUSAN  (PETTINGELL)  ROGERS 
(Great-Grandmother, 1814- 1863) 

Great  Grandmother  Rogers  was  a 
Pettingell,  being  descended  from 
Richard  Pettingell,  born  in  England 
about  1620.  He  came  to  Salem  as  a 
young  man  and  married  Joanna  lnger- 
soll,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Inger- 
soll,  who  according  to  legend  built 
Hawthorne’s  "House  of  Seven  Gables. 
In  line,  Susan  descends  from  (1) 
Richard,  (2)  Nathaniel,  (3)  Ben¬ 
iamin,  (4)  Joseph,  and  (5)  Nathan¬ 
iel.  Susan  was  born  Feb.  14,  1814, 
the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  (5)  and 
Esther  (Mudgett)  Pettingell.  She 
was  reared  in  Fairfax,  Vermont 
where  she  married  Mark  E.  Rogers 

Feb.  13,  1834  and  settled  down. 

Susie  on  her  wedding  day  was 
a  frail,  delicate  girl  and  quite 
pretty  to  behold.  That  day,  when 
life  seemed  so  full  to  her,  she 
radiated  with  happiness.  Little  did 
she  know  the  hard  road  she  would 
have  to  travel.  Two  years  after  her 
wedding,  Great  Grandmother  gave 
birth  to  the  first  of  twelve  child¬ 
ren  she  was  to  have  in  twenty  years. 

Being  very  delicate,  Susie  was 
too  frail  for  the  many  pregnancies 
she  underwent.  She  became  anemic, 
and  she  contracted  tuberculosis  or 
consumption  as  it  was  called  in 
those  davs.  In  this  condition  she 
was  unable  to  care  for  her  family 
and  had  to  board  several  of  the 
little  ones  with  neighbors.  Her 
health  failed  to  improve,  and 
stricken  with  grief  when  her  son 
Moulton  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 
she  gave  up  her  fight  to  live  and 
died  at  the  age  of  49. 

Children  of  Mark  &  Susan  Rogers 

WILLIAM  ROGERS 
(Great  Uncle,  1836*  ) 


Tall,  slender,  and  erect, 
Uncle  Pill  Rogers  had  a  dominant 


military  bearing.  His  carriage  was 
naturally  erect,  typifying  Rogers’ 
independance,  and  when  he  joined 
the  service,  being  a  soldier  came 
quite  naturally  to  him. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Bill  Rogers  was  spurred  with 
patriotism.  Being  a  Vermont  bred 
Yankee  he  left  the  farm  and  took 
up  arms  with  "the  three  month’s 
boys"  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  Yes,  these  Yankees 
left'their  farms  "to  take  the  rebels 
in  hand"  and  were  certain  that  in 
three  months  they  could  easily  stor 
the  rebellion.  Perhaps  if  the  whole 
Union  army  had  gone  to  war  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  the  Rogers  had,  the 
war  would  have  ended  sooner.  But 
that  was  not  the  case.  The  rebels 
were  stubborn,  and  good  fighters, 
too!  For  a  while  they  seemed  tq  chase 
the  Yankees  around  in  circles  and 

the  war  outcome  looked  very  grave. 
By  the  end  of  three  months,  the  war 
had  hardly  begun,  so  Uncle  Bill 
Rogers  re-enlisted  for  the  duration 
and  settled  down  for  a  long  siege. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Uncle  Bill  returned  to  his  farm  in 
North  Troy,  Vermont  where  he  lived 
quietly  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
married  Nancy  A.  Barney,  Get.  15, 

1859.  Following  death  of  Nancy,  he 
married  Charlotte  Maxfield. 

Although  Uncle  Bill  Rogers 
lived  quietly  on  his  farm,  he  never 
forgot  his  Civil  War  days  and  as  a 
veteran  of  the  G.A.R.  he  could  tell 
many  stories  and  refight  the  war, 
stage  by  stage. 

In  later  years,  Uncle  Bill  is 
remembered  as  being  quite  jovial, 
a  1  though  he  was  impatient  in  manner. 
He  grew  a  long,  full  beard  of  which 
he  was  very  proud  and  carefully 
groomed  it  each  day.  His  clear 
blue  eyes  and  rosebud  complexion 
were  typical  of  the  Rogers. 

Uncle  Pill,  living  to  a  very 
old  age,  died  at  North  Troy. 


. 
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ROGERS:  (top  row)  Mark  E.  and  Susan  Rogers,  Mouiton  Rogers;  (lower  left)  -  Josie  Ranse- 
hausen  and  son,  Edward;  (lower  right)  -  Nell  Harrington. 
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Descendants  of  William  Ropers 

1.  Ella  (Rogers)  Bennett,  only  child  of 
first  marriage  *as  born  Sept.  14.  1860  and 
died  June  29,  1946.  She  married  Noble  Eli 
Bennett.  March  12.  1885  and  had  six  children; 
(all  born  at  Cambridge.  Vt.) 


(1.)  Roy  E- -Bennett,  born  Apr.  4.  1886.  (2) 
George  w. .Bennett,  born  May  1,  1894.  cued  Dec. 
5.  1930,  (3)  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  born  July  19, 
1895,  (4)  Christine  M.  Bennett,  born  sept.  24, 
1897.  Alice  M.  Bennett,  born  Aug.  9.  1899,  and 
Edgar  B.  Bennett,  born  Dec.  12.  1902. 

2.  George  Rogers,  see  below. 

3.  John  Rogers,  born  March  29,  1873; 
married,  no  children,  deceased. 

4.  Prank  Rogers  had  four  children:  (1) 
Gladys  Rogers,  (2)  Leslie  Rogers,  (3)  Louise 
Rogers.  (4)  Ruth  Rogers. 

5t  Charles  Rogers  of  Newport.  Vermont; 
born  July  22,  1878;  married  Bessie  Kendell, 
but  never  had  any  children. 


GEORGE  ROGERS  OF 
DAVIDSON ,  SASKATCHEWAN 


George  Rogers,  son  of  William 
was  born  in  Vermont,  Aug  4,  1870 
where  he  married  Blanche  Wright  and 
had  nine  children  before  moving  to 
western  Canada. 

Although  a  man  of  forty-three 
years  and  the  father  of  nine  child¬ 
ren,  George  Rogers  hesitated  little 
when  it  came  to  "pulling  up  stakes" 
and  starting  out  as  a  pioneer  for 
far-off  Saskatchewan.  When  one  of 
George’s  Vermont  neighbors  returned 
from  Canada  to  tell  him  of  the  land 
that  could  be  had  for  home- s tead i ng, 
his  adventuresome  Rogers  spirit 
made  him  eager  to  undertake  a  new 
life  as  an  early  settler  in  this 
new  Canadian  province. 

In  the  spring  of  1913,  George 
and  his  family  traveled  by  train  to 
Davidson,  Saskatchewan.  The  train 
trip  was  a  new  experience  to  the 
children  and  an  exciting  one  as 
they  j  ournied  through  the  wild 
country  and  looked  out  the  windows 
to  see  Indians  sitting  with  their 
blankets  wrapped  about  them,  or  bear 
cubs  climbing  trees. 


Arriving  at  the  small  village 
of  Davidson  the  weary  family  felt 
lost.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  them 
and  there  they  were,  a  large  familv 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  They  hired 
a  livery  team  to  take  them  sixteen 
miles  across  prairie  roads,  slough 
holes,  and  swamp  lands.  George  and 
his  family  wondered  whether  they 
would  get  through  or  not.  To  make 
the  trip  more  uncomfortable,  the 
mosquitoes  were  ravenous  in  this 
swamp  land  and  attacked  the  help - 
less  family  in  droves. 

The  family  was  happy  to  arrive 
at  the  home  of  a  neighboring  farmer 
where  they  lived  until  their  own 
house  was  erected.  Their  first  house 
was  small  and  roughly  constructed. 
Their  barn  was  built  of  sod  in  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

In  contrast  to  the  hills  and 
beautiful  shade  trees  of  Vermont,  # 
George  Rogers  found  himself  in  the 
center  of  a  huge  flat  prairie  where 
there  were  no  trees  except  for  an 
occasional  scrub  tree.  However,  this 
prairie  made  good  farm  land  and 

George  broke  new  land  with  oxen  and 
horses . 


Turning  the  sod  of  a  new  land 
was  exciting  and  the  new  life  was 
interesting,  but  like  all  pioneer 
life,  certain  hardships  accompanied 
it.  At  first,  money  was  scarce.  The 
winters  were  bitter  cold  and  the 
family  burned  a  lot  of  coal,  but  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  coal  could 
not  be  afforded  so  the  children 
gathered  dry  limbs,  wood,  and  "co» 
chips"  around  the  slough  holes; 
material  which  made  a  hot  fire 
quickly.  Few  trips  could  be  made  to 
town  and  the  children  who  stayed  at 
home  often  wore  shoes  made  of  cloth. 
George’s  wife  dyed  flour  sacking 
and  made  dresses  for  the  little 
girls.  As  George’s  d  augh  t  e  r^  I.ue  1  i  1 
related; 

"We  also  roasted  wheat  to  makr 
coffee  and  it  really  tasted  pre'  ' 
good! " 
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ROGERS:  (top  row)  -  Hettie  Green,  william  Rogers.  Diana  Briggs;  (second  row)  -  John 
Rogers.  Nell  Harrington.  Mark  Rogers;  (bottom  row)  -  Hannah  Wilson.  Edward  (or  Moulton?) 
Rogers,  Josie  Ransehausen. 
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The  first  year  in  Saskatchewan 
the  children  were  unable  to  go  to 
school,  but  the  second  year  a  school 
house  was  built  a  quarter  mile  from 
their  home  and  George  Rogers  served 
on  the  school  board. 

By  1917,  the  telephone  line  was 
erected  and  for  awhile  George 
Rogers  was  president  of  the  telephone 
company. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  family 
matured  and  the  children  married  and 
left  home  so  that  now  the  family  is 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  north 
western  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
George  at  the  age  of  81  lives  with 
his  daughter,  Winnie. 


Children  of  George  Rogers 


1.  Maurice  A.  Rogers,  born  July  9.  1837, 
finished  high  school  in  Vermont  before  joining 
his  parents  in  Canada.  He  married  Gladys 
Mccarther  and  has  four  children.  He  served  in 
both  world  Wars  and  now  operates  a  plyboard 
factory  at  Hudson  Bay,  Saskatchewan. 

2.  Max  E.  Rogers  was  born  Dec.  18,  1894  in 
Vermont.  He  married  Rose  Moren  and  moved  to 
the  peace  River  District  near  Progress,  British 
Columbia.  Located  near  the  Alaskan  Highway 
where  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  over  s  0  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  he  is  in  quite  wild  country 
inhabited  by  large  moose  and  other  wild  game. 

3.  Mark  A.  Rogers,  born  Oct.  13.  1895, 
married  Mable  Stanyer  and  had  four  children. 
He  served  in  both  world  Wars  and  now  operates 
a  farm  near  Max  at  Prairie  Rose,  British 
Columbia. 

4.  Millard  H.  Rogers  was  born  July  4.  1899. 
He  married  Marie  williams  ana  had  six  children. 
He  lives  at  ocean  Falls,  British  Columbia. 

5.  Luella  B.  (Rogers)  Stokke.  born  Nov. 
16,  1901  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to 
move  back  to  the  states.  She  married  Hjalmar 
Stokke,  a  homesteader  at  Davidson,  and  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  stokkes  are  now 
farmers  at  viking,  Minnesota. 

6.  Carltor  »y.  Rogers  was  born  Oct.  21. 
1904.  He  served  in  the  second  world  war  ana 
now  lives  at  Hudson  Bay.  Saskatchewan. 

7.  Charlotte  M.  (Rogers)  Gust,  born  Aug. 
21,  1906;  died  in  1941.  She  married  Leon  Gust, 
a  larmer  of  Daviason  and  had  five  children. 

8.  Lelana  G.  Rogers,  Oorn  March  17,  1910 
1 ives  at  paduockwuod  in  northernmost  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Tie  served  in  the  Canadian  army  during  the 
second  world  war. 


9.  winnifred  M.  (Rogers)  Turley,  born  wav 
15.  1912  was  a  baby  when  her  folks  left  Ver¬ 
mont.  She  married  Arthur  Turley  and  lives  at 
Paddockwood,  the  northern  rail  terminus  oi 
Saskatchewan,  she  has  three  children. 

10.  Edward  W.  Rogers,  born  Oct.  9.  19H 
at  Davidson,  Saskatchewan,  was  married  to  an 
English  girl  while  serving  overseas  in  tne 
Canadian  Army.  He  has  two  children  and  with 
his  family  lives  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

11.  Roger  w.  Rogers,  born  October  22.  1916 
has  remained  on  the  family  homestead  near 
Davidson.  He  married  Annie  Cambra. 


JOSEPH  EDWARD  ROGERS 
(Great  Uncle,  1844-1865) 


The  second  son  of  Mark  Rogers 
to  join  the  Union  Army  was  Uncle 
Edward.  He,  too,  joined  with  "the 
three  months  boys"  and  likewise, 
when  the  war  continued,  he  re-en¬ 
listed  and  fought  for  the  duration. 

Little  is  known  about  Uncle 
Edward  Rogers,  except  that  he  took 
his  own  life.  Society  condemns  a 
man  for  taking  his  own  life,  yet, 
possibly  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances  when  a  man  will  bear 
all  that  a  human  can  endure.  Then, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  [ erhaps  in 
temporary  insanity  he  will  commit 
suicide.  Such  was  the  case  of  Edward 
Rogers. 

Although  Edward  Rogers’  life 
came  to  a  violent  end,  the  familv 
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» hou Id  be  p roud  of  him  for  he  served 
Y  ,  %  country,  and  fought  for  it 
‘.onorably.  With  the  onset  of  the 
»„r  between  the  States,  Edward 
Hubers  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight 
l.-r  the  f  reservation  of  the  Union, 
jn  the  service  of  his  country,  he 

wounded  when  a  bullet  pierced 
fc,*  shoulder,  | roducing  a  wound, 
»o  poisonous  that  it  never  healed. 

After  the  war,  Edward  Rogers 
returned  to  his  home  and  continued 
ic  live  with  this  painful  injury, 
biihout  a  cure,  care  of  this  wound 
.as  arduous.  He  lived  on  for  some 
t»mc  and  painfully  dressed  it, 
Saving  to  wear  a  clean  silk  hander- 
chief  drawn  through  the  bullet 
■  ole. 

Thus,  in  this  condition,  Edward 

•  s  a  youth  saw  himself  as  a  burden, 
loth  to  himself  and  to  his  family 

•  lid  he  took  his  own  life. 

In  1865,  it  was  suicide;  today 
•hen  the  science  of  psychiatry  has 
a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
human  mind  can  endure,  his  actions 
•ould  be  recognized  as  the  result 
of  "War  fatigue."  Today,  he  would 
le  hospitalized  and  might  be  re- 
t  abi litated  before  meeting  so  drastic 

•  destiny. 

MARK  NATHANIEL  ROGERS 
\Great  Uncle, Circa  1843-  ) 


Dashing  and  bold,  Uncle  Mark 
‘•thaniel  Rogers,  Great  Gr-and- 
■•ther’s  third  son  to  take  up  the 
'ion  cause,  is  a  family  legend  be 
•use  of  his  war  time  escapades. 

Twice  captured  by  the  Confeder- 

*  '•  e  s  .  Uncle  Mark  Rogers  got  away 
;!oa  them  each  time.  The  way  he 

at  foxed"  these  rebels  makes 

•  '•"resting  stories  and  shows  the 
•-,fk  thinking  of  a  keen  mind. 

1°  the  Union  service,  Uncle 
*•*  was  a  dispiatch  carrier  and  as 
'  * '  b •  often  went  behind  the  enemy 
' *  5  •  One  time,  when  he  ventured 
* 1  ‘  n  the  open,  a  rebel  cry  of 


"Halt"  brought  him  to  a  stop,  for 
Mark  Rogers  was  confronted  with 
two  Confederate  scouts  and  he  want¬ 
ed  to  return  to  tell  his  story. 

"Hold  on,  now,  Yankee!", 
commanded  the  first  scout.  "Ya-all 
ain’t  a  goin  nowhere,  now!  What  ya- 
all  wanta  go  a  gallopin  so  kinda 
fast  like  down  here,  fur?" 

"Well,  you  see  it  was  this 
way",  Uncle  Mark  chided,  " I  was 
chasing  a  coon,  when  - " 

"Hold  on,  we’re  a  takin  you 
prisoner.  Ya-all  can-a-tell  that 
one  to  the  Genrul! "  snapped  the 
s  cou  t . 

As  Mark  Rogers  rode  between  the 
two  scouts  he  began  plotting  his 
escape.  He  remembered  that  he  had  a 
bottle  of  whisky  with  him  and  that 
night  as  the  three  of  them  camped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock 
River  he  formulated  his  plan. 
Knowing  that  Confederate  soldiers 
couldn't  always  obtain  whisky 
readily,  he  removed  the  bottle  from 
his  shirt  and  casually  invited  the 
rebels  to  join  him. 

"Since  we  are  spending  the 
night  together,  how  about  having  a 
drink?" 

The  scouts  looked  up  and  smiled- 
one  of  them  turning  to  say  "Ya- 
all1  s  a  gentleman  Yankee,  sir!" 

Uncle  Mark  had  an  amiable  way 
with  him  that  was  contageous,  and 
anyone  who  knew  him  couldn’t  help 
but  like  him.  The  Confederate 
scouts  eagerly  joined  him.  Together, 

the  three  toasted  the  armies,  the 
generals,  and  one  another.  Each 
time,  Mark  Rogers  poured  a  long 
shot"  for  his  captors  and  a  "short 
one"  for  himself.  Finally,  they 
relaxed  into  melodious  harmony  and, 
the  rebels,  soon  tiring  ,  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber.  This  was  the 
opportunity  that  Mark  Rogers  had 
waited  for.  He  seized  his  horse  and 
swam  the  Rappahannock.  At  dawn, 
from  the  other  side,  Mark  Rogers, 
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paused  briefly  to  tip  his  hat  to 
his  rebel  friends  across  the  stream. 

Mark  Rogers  continued  as  a  dis¬ 
patch  carrier,  and  a  second  time 
he  fell  into  Confederate  hands. 
This  time  he  encountered  a  rebel 
band  of  six  and  he  realized  that  it 
would  take  more  than  a  bottle  of 
whisky  "to  make  a  get  away".  Ever 
plotting,  Uncle  Mark  sought  the 
confidence  of  his  captors.  As  he 
was  always  laughing  and  joking, 
they  came  to  like  him  and  from  time 
to  time  some  one  of  the  band  would 
remark. 

"Yn-all’s  the  most  unnatural 
Yankee.  Ah  declare,  if  all  them 
damn  Yankees  up  there  was  like  you, 
we  wouldn ’ t  be  fightin  this  hepe 
war!"  To  this  Uncle  Mark  would 
chuckle  and  appear  to  be  a  harmless, 
easy  going  chap  who  really  didn’t 
want  to  fight  the  war  anyway. 

If  the  rebel  captors  believed 
this,  they  were  never  more  mistaken. 
Uncle  Mark  might  submit  for  awhile, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Rogers  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Rogers  had  to  be  free. 
Seeing  an  opportunity  one  night,  he 
pretended  to  sleep  until  the  deep 
snores  of  the  Confederates  re¬ 
sounded.  Then,  quietly,  he  loosened 
himself  and  stole  away  from  camp.. 
Later,  his  horse  broke  away  and 
joined  him. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  Uncle 
Mark  went  to  Boston  where  he  opened 
a  furniture  store.  He  married  and 
reared  five  children. 

Uncle  Mark  was  a  distinguished 
looking  man,  for  aside  from  the 

spirit  of  the  Rogers,  he  had  their 
vanity.  His  carriage  was  erect  and 
his  grooming  was  always  fastidious. 
More  than  anything  else,  he  en¬ 
joyed  being  a  gentleman. 


REUBEN  MOULTON  ROGERS 

(Great  Uncle,  1845-1863) 

The  fourth  son  of  Great  Grand¬ 
father’s  to  go  into  the  Union  forces 
during  the  Civil  War  was  Uncle 
"Mote."  Like  most  young  lads, 
Reuben  Moulton  Rogers  was  stirred 
by  a  longing  for  adventure.  To  him, 
his  big  brothers,  Bill,  Ed,  and 
Mark  were  heroes;  heroes  who  were 
out  there  in  the  battle  to  stop  the 
rebellion.  Too  young  to  know  danger 
or  the  hardships  of  war,  he  saw 
only  excitement  and  glory  in  the 
battle.  At  the  time  of  the  war, 
Uncle  Mote  was  a  lad  of  only  16 
years  and  his  father  refused  to 
allow  him  to  join  the  Union  forces. 
But  one  couldn’t  say  "No"  to  a  n  v 
of  the  Rogers.  L'ncle  Mote  ran  a»aV 
from  home  and  became  a  drummer  bov. 
It  was  at  the  Rattle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  at  Spotsylvania  that  this  la 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 


' 
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OSRO  WAY  Rogers 

(Great  Unc 1 e , 18 5 5 -  1 86 3 ) 
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(Great  Aunt,  circa  1838-1930) 
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Little  Osro,  born  September 

10.  1855,  died  as  a  young  boy,  age 

8. 


JOHN  LAWSON  ROGERS 
(Great  Uncle,  1857-1933) 


The  youngest  son  and  youngest 
child  of  Great  Grandfather  Rogers, 
t'ncle  John  was  too  young  to  fight 
in  the  Civil  War.  When  he  was  only 
six,  his  mother  died  and  he  went  to 
live  with  Philander  Hathaway  who 
reared  him  to  maturity. 

Uncle  John  was  born  August  31, 
1857  .  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
a  •  r r i e d  Sarah  J.  St.  Louis  on 
December  23,  1875  and  settled  down 
to  raise  his  family  of  four  child¬ 
ren:  George  Allen,  born  Nov.  7, 

1878;  Lyndon  Harrington,  born  April 
7,  1883;  Blanche  Belle,  born  March 

11,  1888;  and  Hazel  May,  born  Dec. 

12,  1893. 

During  his  early  days,  Uncle 
John  worked  in  the  Woolen  and  Grist 
Wills  at  Fairfax,  Falls,  Vermont, 
‘-•ter,  he  was  State  Highway  Patrol- 
R#n  for  twelve  years  and  also  owned 
•  small  farm. 


Ch  a  r  ac  te  r  i_s  t  ic  1  y  of  the  Rogers 
••oily,  Uncle  John  was  conscientious 
*nJ  honest.  He  was  quiet  and  re* 
,rrved,  although  he  had  a  firey 
'"‘1  trement.  Proud  in  bearing,  he 
"**  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
le*  He  lived  a  long  life,  dying 
4,  1937  at  the  age  of  80  from 
*r lf rio  thrombosis  following  the 
'"iutation  of  his  leg. 


The  reader,  having  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  lives  of  the  six  sons 
of  Mark  Rogers,  now  comes  to  his 
six  daughters  whose  lives  were 
equally  as  interesting  and  equally 
as  varied. 

The  oldest  daughter  of  Great- 
Grandfather  to  whom  responsibility 
fell  when  her  mother  died  was 
Henrietta  Rogers,  known  in  the 
family  as  nAunt  Hettie."An  attract¬ 
ive  young  woman,  remembered  for  the 
sparkle  in  her  clear  blue  eyes. 
Aunt  Hettie’s  beauty  was  stunning. 
She  was  very  proud  and  a  woman  whose 
immaculate  attire  was  always  the 
best  of  fashion.  Being  the  oldest 
of  the  girls,  she  had  considerable 
influence  on  her  younger  sisters, 
schooling  them  in  the  social  graces 
and  proper  conduct  of  a  young  lady. 

Aunt  Hettie  married  and  moved 
to  Muskegon,  Michigan  and  then  to 
California  where  she  died  as  an  old 
lady.  She  never  had  any  children. 


DIANA  (ROGERS)  BRIGGS 
(Great  Aunt,  Circa  1841-1907) 


"Dane",  as  Diana  Rogers  was 
called,  was  the  horsewoman  of  the 
Rogers  family.  She  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  spirited  thorough¬ 
bred  and  could  handle  one  ably. 

Aunt  Dane ’ s ’ husband ,  Uncle  Ly¬ 
man  Briggs,  provided  her  with  the 
finest  driving  horse  money  could 
buy  so  that  "Dane"  might  always 
"come  in  first'"  A  race  thrilled 
Aunt  Dane,  and  when  challenged,  her 
sporting  blood  was  easily  revealed. 

On  Sundays,  when  returning  from 
church,  Aunt  Dane  would  often  find 
the  young  blades  of  Holyoke  lined 
up  in  their  rigs,  waiting  to  race 
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her  home.  Eagerly  she  accepted  their 
challenge.  With  a  flick  of  the  whip 
she  would  join  them.  Then,  giving 
her  horse  his  head,  she  would  gain 
on  her  challengers.  Finally,  laugh¬ 
ing,  she  would  pass  and  leave  them 
in  the  dust  until  the  next  Sunday 
when  she  would  again  meet  them  in 
sport. 

Aunt  Dane’s  horsemanship  de¬ 
tracted  none  from  her  lady-like 
manner,  for  Aunt  Dane  was,  first  a 
lady,  and  a  lady  of  the  Victorian 
school.  Proudly  she  walked  and 
there  was  something  about  her  bear¬ 
ing  that  commanded  respect.  She  was 
not  one. to  argue  with,  for  she 
usually  won  her  point. 

Aunt  Dane  married  Lyman  Briggs 
and  went  with  him  from  Vermont  down 
to  Smith’s  Ferry,  Mass,  where  Uncle 
Lyman  was  a  prominent  nurseryman. 
Uncle  Lyman  owned  considerable  land, 
including  Mt.  Tom  which  he  sold  to 
the  city  of  Holyoke  for  an  amuse¬ 
ment  park.  Aunt  Dane  never  had  any 
children,  but  she  adopted  and  rear¬ 
ed  her  sister  Hannah’s  child, 
Clementine . 


SARAH  MARIA  (ROGERS)  GREGORY  PORTER 
(Great  Aunt,  1847  -  Circa  1935) 


Sarah  Maria  Rogers  sought 

adventure  away  from  quiet  New 


England  when  she  left  Vermont  as  a 
young  woman  and  travelled  to  far  off 
California  to  live.  Like  all  the 
Rogers,  Aunt  Sarah  was  not  one  to 
allow  anyone  to  influence  her  once 
she  had  made  a  decision.  She  scorn¬ 
ed  the  protests  of  her  sisters  and 
father,  and  with  little  Walter 
Gregory,  the  son  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  Aunt  Sarah  joined  Porter,  her 
second  husband  and  crossed  the 
continent  in  the  days  following  the 
gold  rush. 

Arriving  in  California,  Aunt 
Sarah  and  her  family  settled  at 
Redlands  where  they  acquired  orange 
groves.  It  was  here  in  California 
that  Aunt  Sarah  gave  birth  to  her 
daughter,  Ora  Porter, 

The  children  matured  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Walter,  according  to 
family  legend  grew  up  to  ride  the 
pony  express.  -Aunt  Sarah  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  this  boy  of 
hers,  but  her  joy  in  him  was  of 
short  duration.  Ill  fated  while 
traveling  the  route  of  the  pony 
express,  Walter  was  trapped  in  a 
canyon  during  a  storm  and  was 
buried  beneath  an  avalanche. 

Walter’s  mother  was  torn  with 
grief,  but  true  to  Rogers  fashion, 
she  occupied  her  mind  with  more 
activity.  Aunt  Sarah  was  capable  of 
doing  most  anything  she  turned  her 
hands  to  and  she  took  active  charge 
of  her  orange  groves. 
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Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  born  July 
1 M  4  7 .  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
California  where  she  died  in  her 
,  jtr  eighties. 


HANNAH  SOPHIA  (ROCEHS)  BUGGY  WILSON 
(Grandmother, 1849-1933) 

Kor  biography  and  descendants 
,  r  r  the  Willoughby  Wilson  family 
irr t ion. 


HELEN  VARIA  (ROGERS)  HARRINGTON 
(Great  Aunt,  1851  Circa  1935) 

Cuick  witted  and  "straight  to 
the  point  ,  Aunt  Nell’s  eye  of 
« l  j  r a i sa 1  was  critical  and  one  knew 
•t  once  where  he  stood  with  her. 

like  Mark  Rogers,  her  father,  Helen 
V j r ye ,  as  Aunt  Nell  was  often  call- 
*-J,  was  never  "on  the  fence."  She 
had  a  keen  sense  of  honesty  and  an 
«■>«■  that  penetrated  the  depths  of 
the  most  seclusive  individual. 

If  one  during  his  travels  had 
f ncountered  Neil  Rogers,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  ever  forget 
‘  r  for  her  spirit  was  a  dominating 
i  orce . 

• 

Aside  from  her  personality 
"hich  was  so  dominant,  she  was  very 
»t  tractive  with  her  trim  figure 
"hich  she  clothed  to  advantage, 
like  a  p  age  out  of  "Delineator", she 
•as  the  walking  model  of  fashion. 
Put  more  than  that,  she  had  the 
Hopers  ability  for  getting  th'ings 
,onr.  To  phrase  it  briefly,  she  was 
•  business  woman. 

Aside  from  her  fashionable  and 
u»iness  like  qualities,  Aunt  Nell 
•*8  the  nightingale  of  the  family. 
r  t  soft  voice  had  beautifbl  tone 
u-lities  and  she  was  much  in 
and  as  soloist  for  the  churches 
Worcester . 

One  o  f  Aun  t  Nell’s  sons ,  Lyndon , 
r-.  inherited  the  same  fine  vocal 
‘  >rds  from  his  mother  and  Aunt 

‘'il  gave  him  a  musicaj  education. 

L 


Lyndon,  however,  gave  up  music  to 
the  heart-break  of  Aunt  Nell.  Rut 
before  ending  his  musical  career 
Lyndon  did  a  great  deal  of  phono¬ 
graph  recording. 

The  unexpected  cessation  of 
Lyndon’s  career  in  music  was  onlv 
one  of  the  disappointments  that 
came  Aunt  Nell’s  way.  Aunt  Nell’s 
marriage  to  Lyndon  Harrington,  Sr. 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Finally,  taking 
her  boys,  Lyndon  and  Edward,  Aunt 
Nell  left  her  husband  and  went  out 
on  her  own. 

Persevering  and  courageous, 
Nell  Rogers’  will  was  not  bent  by 
any  objections  voiced  by  her  hus¬ 
band  or  anyone  else.  Even  though 

business  women  were  frowned  upon  in 
those  days,  Nell  Rogers  set  her 
chin  and  pushed  forward,  entering 
the  competitive  world.  A  capable 
dressmaker,  she  op.-ened  a  shop  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  With  a 
keen  business  sense  she  gradually 
expanded  until  at  the  close  of  the 
century  her  dressmaking  parlors 
located  at  Lincoln  Square  were 
staffed  with  twenty  women  assistants 
and  were  considered  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  in  Worcester. 

On  retiring  in  old  age,  Aunt 
Nell  spent  her  last  years  living 
with  her  nephew,  Mark  Wilson,  in 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


SAMANTHA  JOAN  (ROGERS) 
RANSEHAUSEN 

(Great  Aunt,  1853-1945) 

As  a  little  girl,  Aunt  Jisie 
daydreamed.  She  b ad  v i sions  ;  visions 
of  being  a  great  lady,  and  when  she 
p layed  with  her  sisters,  Nell  and 
Hannah,  she  took  on  that  role  with 
ail  the  dignity  and  grandeur  she 
could  put  into  it.  She  married  a 
wealthy  prince  who  carried  her  off 
on  his  white  horse  to  his  castle 
where  he  showered  her  with  satins 
and  jewels.  Yes,  Aunt  Josie  had 
childhood  dreams  like  any  other 
little  girl,  but  she  made  many  of 
them  come  true. 
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Pert  Samantha  Joan  Ropers  made 
her  debut  in  the  late  1860’s  when 
she  boarded  a  train  and  departed 
from  Vermont  for  Holyoke,  Mass,  to 
live  with  her  older  sister,  Dane. 
She  was  a  slender  petite  young  lady 
and  a  bit  coquettish  in  appearance. 
She  was  attractive,  yet  her  beauty 
was  not  so  striking  as  some  of  her 
older  sisters,  but  she  commanded  as 
much  attention. 

Although  she  was  short  in 
stature,  Aunt  Josie's  figure  was 
very  trim  and  she  proudly  carried 
he r se 1 f , e rec 1 1  y  ,  using  every  inch 
of  her  height  to  give  her  a  queenly 
bearing..  Her  eyes  which  snapped  with 
alertness,  were  brown  and  clear, 
seeming  to  register  an  air  of  im¬ 
portance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  maid 
so  dainty  as  Aunt  Josie,  coupled 
with  so  forceful  a  personality  in¬ 
fatuated  John  Ransehausen,  a 
prominent  man  with  large  interests 
in  insurance.  John  courted  Josie 
and  proposed  to  her. 

Marrying  John,  Josie  and  her 
husband  went  to  Longmeadow,  Mass- 
achuset.s  where  he  built  her  a 
beautiful  home.  Many  of  Aunt  Josie’s 
girlhood  dreams  came  true.  She 
furnished  her  home  lavishly  and 
graciously  entertained.  It  was  here 
at  Longmeadow  that  her  two  sons, 
Arthur  and  Edward  were  born. 

Very  proud  of  her  boys,  Aunt 
Josie  s  p>  a  r  e  d  no  expense  on  their 
education.  Arthur,  a  brilliant  lad, 
was  of  near  genius  calibre.  He 
possessed  a  keen  research  mind  with 
which  he  origionated  an  invention, 
the  plans  of  which  were  stolen  be¬ 
fore  he  could  patent  it.  Depressed 
by  his  loss,  Arthur  became  mentally 
ill  and  died  in  a  sanitarium. 

Unlike  Arthur,  Edward  followed 
his  father  and  went  into  the  in¬ 
surance  business,  going  into  an 
office  in  California.  Following  the 
deaths  of  both  Arthur  and  Uncle 
John,  Aunt  Josie  packed  her  things 
and  moved  to  San  Mateo.  California 


to  be  near  Eddie.  She  lived  nearly 
twenty  years  in  California  until 
Eddie  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

The  loss  of  her  last  son  great¬ 
ly  grieved  Aunt  Josie,  but  she 
was  determined  not  to  give  up.  At 
the  age  of  89  she  packed  her  most 
precious  belongings  and  once  more 
crossed  the  country,  returning  to 
her  beloved  Longmeadow.  Here,  Aunt 
Josie  who  was  born  on  Aj>  r  i  1  10. 
1853,  died  at  the  age  of  92. 

The  author  has  pleasant  memories 
of  his  Great  Aunt  Josie.  While 
she  lived  in  California,  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  her.  He  was 
impressed  by  her  quick  reflexes. 
She  was  a  little  aid  lady  of  86, 
but  her  appearance  and  vitality 
were  suggestive  of  a  woman  thirty 
years  younger.  She  refused  to  act 

like  an  old  lady  and  if  she  thought 
one  was  cautioning  her  because  of 
her  age,  she  let  him  know  in  words 
that  were  not  uncertain  that  she 
was  not  feeble!  Aunt  Josie  lived  by 
herself  in  her  little  house  in  San 
Mateo,  and  as  she  said,  she  "hopped 
on  the  bus"  once  each  week  to  ride 
to  San  Francisco  to  "do  her  shop- 
ing",  "have  her  hair  done"  or  "keep- 
up  with  civic  activities." 

During  the  course. of  a  con¬ 
versation,  with  Aunt  Josie,  she 
might  confide  how  it  happened  that 
one  time  she  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Aunt  Josie  had  voted  the 
"straight  Republican  ticket"  all  of 
her  days  and  she  was  proud  of  it, 
but  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a 
Presidential  candidate  for  the 
first  time,  Aunt  Josie  faultered, 
giving  him  her  vote.  She  did  this 
because  Franklin  was  the  nephew  ol 
Teddy  Roosevelt  whom  she  ardent ! v 
admired.  Aunt  Josie  had  known  Tedd’> 
and  had  been  entertained  by  him, 
so  it  was  natural  for  her  even 
though  his  nephew  was  a  Democrat, 
to  have  faith  in  him.  But,  she  dis¬ 
closed  that  she  was  wrong.  Regardless 
of  his  blood,  a  Democrat  was  “ 
Democrat  and  she  let  you  know  that 
she  tried  to  remedy  her  folly  at 
the  next  election. 
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JOHN  WILLSON,  THE  IMMIGRAHT 


According  to  legend  John 
Willson  came  to  America  with  two 
brothers  from  Scotland  after  the 
Mrvolutionary  War,  but  prior  to 
1800.  On  arrival  in  Boston,  he  de- 
I artcd  for  Vermont  where  he  settled 
on  n  farm.  Later  he  is  supposed  to 
have  become  heir  to  estates  in 
Britain  which  reverted  to  the  crown 
•hen  he  failed  to  return  to  claim 
them. 

No  record  has  been  found  of 
John  Willson’s  marriage  nor  of  the 
b»rth  of  his  son,  Hamilton,  from  whom 
the  family  is  descended.  These  re¬ 
cords  may  not  have  been  recorded, 
»r  jerhaps  were  burned  as  was  often 
the  case  when  fires  swept  the 


buildings  of  towns  in  early  days. 
Consequently,  descendants  of 
Hamilton  have  no  concrete  proof 
establishing  him  as  the  son  of  this 
particular  John  and  heir  to  the 
family.  The  death  record  of  Hamilton 
Wilson,  however,  states  that  he  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Rhoda  Wilson. 

Even  though  the  tale  of  three 
brothers  coming  from  England  is  a 
common  legend  in  many  families  and 
one  frequently  encountered  in 
genealogical  studies,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  reason  for  giving  credence 
to  this  account  of  the  family.  The 
author’s  grandparents,  Willoughby 
and  Hannah  Wilson  related  this  story 
and  since  Willoughby  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Hamilton,  and  John’s  grand¬ 
son,  the  story  had  passed  to  him 
through  only  one'  generation.  Little 
more  is  known,  since  Willoughby  has 
been  dead  thirty-five  years  and  few 
in  the  family  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  his  story  of  the  family. 

Aside  from  family  legend,  scant 
reference  in  Vermont  histories  to 
John  Willson  and  his  brothers  in 
Vermont  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  have  been 
found . 
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The  name  Wilson  is  derived  from 
"the  son  of  William  or  Will." 
Hence,  some  families  spell  the  name 
Willson  as  Great  Grandmother  Sabrina 
(Record)  Willson  did  in  the  records 
she  wrote  in  her  family  bible  a 
century  ago.  However,  her  children 
when  they  matured  used  the  single 
"l"  spelling.  Being  of  | atronymic 
origin  it  is  evident  that  numerous 
distinct  families  bearing  the  name, 
Wilson,  were  founded  in  England  at 


various  times  and  places  by  indivi¬ 
duals  in  no  degree  related.  The 
Wilson  name  is  found  in  nearly  all 
counties  of  Er.  gland.  It  is  rare  in 
counties  south  of  Thames  and  Severn, 
but  very  common  in  northern  England, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  York. 
Many  different  coats  of  arms  have 
been  used  by  various  Wilson  families 
but  a  wolf  in  some  form  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  arms. 


THE  HAMILTOh  WILLSON  FAMILY  OF  HIGHGATE,  VERMONT 


Exciting  with  its  enthusiasm 
and  zest,  the  Hamilton- Willson 
family  was  seldom  calm  or  placid 
like  the  Quaker  Roberts  or  set  in 
its  ways  like  the  precise  Tuttles. 
Nor,  were  they  on  their  dignity  as 
were  the  Converses,  or  stetn  like 
the  Richardsons.  The  Willsons 
worked  hard;  flayed  hard  when  they 
could;  and  they  lived  life,  fully. 

Unlike  these  other  families, 
Hamilton  Willson  and  his  children 
were  complete  extroverts  with  few 
inhibitions.  This  was  frobably  due 
to  the  fact  that  Hamilton  Willson 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant,  whose 
feofle,  were  good  natured  Scots  who 
enjoyed  the  Cavalier  life.  Naturally, 
Hamilton  rebelled  against  the  stern 
and  forbidding  node  of  living 
generally  accefted  by  the  Puritan 
New  Englander.  Consequently,  to  New 
England,  his  family  was  quite 


colorful. 

Although  Hamilton  and  his  bovs 
were  considered  in  some  circles, 
"rough  and  ready"  and  often  "hot 
headed",  they  were,  nevertheless, 
well-liked.  They  were  easy  con¬ 
versationalists  and  enjoyed  talking. 
Their  sense  of  humor  was  jovial  and 
they  liked  to  fool  or  clown.  The'. 
particularly  enjoyed  music  and  were 
very  good  dancers.  They  seemed  to 
have  a  rhythmic  sense  that  made 
them  eager  to  taf  out  every  beat  ol 
a  tuneful  melody. 

Aside  from  an  inborn  love  of 
music  and  dancing,  Hamilton  Willson 
boys  were  the  sjortsmen  of  the 
family.  They  thrived  best  on  excit<’- 
nent  which  horses  seemed  to  stimu¬ 
late  most.  Lovers  of  fine  horse¬ 
flesh,  they  kef t  their  stables  till* 
ed  with  the  fastest  horses  the' 
could  find  and  were  always  eager  *  ■ 
race  anyone’s  steed. 
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To  these  boys,  love  for  a  horse 
Sds  second,  only  to  their  admiration 
Gf  «  beautiful  woman.  There  were 

, robably  no  young  men  in  the  family 
•ho  were  more  romanticly  inclined 
than  Willoughby,  Zeph,  and  Hack.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  young 
t,  lades  of  a  century  ago  ardently 
courted  every  fair  lady  within 
driving  distance. 

Thus,  horses,  women,  and  song 
■as  the  Willson  reputation  that  may 
have  caused  the  neighbors  to  shake 
their  heads  in  disdain  and  mutter, 

"Those  Willson  boys!!"  Perhaps 
they  even  ordered  their  daughters 
into  the  house,  when  the  W'illson 
hoys  drove  by  with  Hamilton’s  high 
stepping  stallion.  With  a  flick  of 
the  whip  and  a  "Yo  ho"  they  were 
known  to  race  down  the  road  turning 
their  corners  on  two  wheels,  shout¬ 
ing  to  hasten  their  horse  to  the 
country  kitchen  dance  that  awaited 
their  arrival. 

The  pace  of  Hamilton’s  boys 
eay  have  seemed  fast  to  quiet  Ver¬ 
mont  neighbors,  but  these  boys 
■ere  not  necessarily  wild.  At  that 
time  they  were  young  striplings. 
Like  colts  not  broken  to  the  halter, 
they  were  alive  with  lots  of 
spirit.  They  were  carefree  boys  who 
after  a  hard  day  of  haying  or  plow¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  meant  no  harm,  but 
■  ere  eager  for  a  good  time.  As  these 
l  oys  matured  they  quieted  down.  Each 
one  married,  and  living  quietly  on 
his  farm,  reared  his  family.  Some 
of  them,  including  Hamilton,  him- 
*elft  who  was  at  that  time  fifty 
'e„rs  of  age,  fought  to  preserve  the 
'nion  during  the  Civil  War.  When 
the  War  was  over,  they  returned  to 
their  Vermont  farms. 

As  quiet  farmers,  the  Willson 
families,  were  of  moderate  means, 
They  couldn’t  live  extravagantly, 
*et  they  lived  well.  During  time  of 
‘•nic  and  depressidn  they  suffered 
■  "-tie  for  they  owned  their  own 
’ omes  and  land  and  were  always  able 
* 0  live  comfortably  from  the  soil. 


Being  close  to  the  soil,  Hamilton 
Willson’s  family  lived  close  to 
nature  and  the  elements.  Although 
they  were  not  reared  with  the  strict 
religious  background  of  Puritan 
New  England,  they  had  a  natural 
respect  for  the  Power  that  watches 
over  all.  When  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  movement  reached  Vermont, 
this  family  which  had  had  little 
formal  religious  experience  eagerly 
ioined  the  crusade.  Many  of  them 
became  very  devout  members  of  the 
church  and  as  good  Christians  work¬ 
ed  for  the  church  and  served  it 
loyally  for  the  entirety  of  their 
lives. 


HAMILTON  WILLSON 

(Great ’Grand  fa ther ,  1812-  1882) 

Ruddy  and  red-headed  ,  Great 
Grandfather  Willson  was  lean  and 
wiry.  In  nature  rough  and  ready,  he 
was  a  man’s  man,  yet  not  too  rough 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  fair  sex. 
His  way  with  the  ladies  was  some¬ 
times  a  concern  for  Great  Grand¬ 
mother,  who,  cajtivated  by  his 
personal  charm,  never  questioned 
his  fidelity  but  was  not  always 
certain  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
feminine  admirers.  Les t  some  De 1 i 1  ah 
might  attempt  to  entrance  Hamilton 
with  her  wiles  and  put  Great  Grand¬ 
father  at  her  mercy,  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  kept  her  eyes  open  and  a 
close  watch  on  her  husband. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Great 
Grandfather,  or  Hamilton  Willson  as 
he  wrote  his  name,  was  so  well 
liked.  Born  February  26,  1812,  of 
Scottish  parentage,  the  Highland 
influence  never  left  him.  He  was 
quick  tempered  and  hot  headed,  but 
jolly.  Of  a  playful  nature,  he  was 
an  extrovert  and  enjoyed  havinp 
fun.  He  not  only  had  a  nimble  foot 
on  the  dance  floor,  but  a  resonant 
voice  always  ready  to  sing  out  the 
call  of  the  quadrille.  With  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  urging,  Great  Grandfather 
Hamilton  Willson  would  sing  the  old 
ballads  and  folk  songs  of  the 


. 
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Scottish  Highlands.  These  folksongs 
he  particularly  loved,  and  having 
taught  his  daughters  to  sing  and 
perhaps  dance  a  "highland  fling", 
Great  Grandfather  and  his  girls  were 
much  in  demand  for  entertaining  at 
village  hizarres  and  church  fairs. 

Although  Great  Grandfather  got 
a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life,  in  his 
more  serious  moments  he  was  an  earn¬ 
est  farmer  and  at  one  time  or 
another  farmed  at  Glen  Sutton, 
Quebec;  Highgate,  Vermont;  and  East 
Richford,  Vermont.  He  was  a  lover 
of  horseflesh,  being  a  fine  horse¬ 
man  himself,  and  he  bred  and  raised 
many  horses  on  his  farm. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War, 
Great  Grandfather,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  left  his  farm  in  an 
unusual  arrangement  to  fight  in  the 
Union  forces.  He  was  paid  ~1,000  to 
take  the  place  of  another  man.  In 
later  years  this  caused  his  widow 
considerable  difficulty  when  she 
a; plied  for  his  pension.  However, 
his  actions  were  legal,  and  after 
proper  identification,  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  received  his  allotment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  Great  Grandfather  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  went  to  the  hospital  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  where  she 
nursed  him  through  the  injury. 

Great  Grandfather  Hamilton 
Willson  survived  his  wound  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  farm.  There  he  remained 


at  Highgate  but  was  again  injured 
in  later  years  when  hooked  by  an 
ox;  this  time  not  to  recover.  The 
violent  end  of  Hamilton  Willson’s 
life  at  seventy  years  of  age  brought 
to  a  close  the  career  of  one  of  the 
family’s  most  colorful  ancestors. 


SABRINA  (RECORD)  WIl.LSON 
(Great  Grandmother,  1814-1909) 

Large,  big  boned,  stretching 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  Great 
Grandmother  Willson  was  an  imposing 
figure  to  encounter.  More  often 
than  not  Sabrina  Record,  as  she  was 
named,  was  seen  riding  a  horse.  A 
superior  horsewoman,  horses  were 
her  first  love.  In  fact,  she  probab¬ 
ly  loved  horses  as  much  as  she 
would  have  you  believe  children 
annoyed  her.  Great  Grandmother  had 
little  patience  with  children.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  time  she 
had  the  slightest  forewarning  that 
the  stork  would  pay  a  visit,  Sabrina 
would  straddle  a  horse  and  ride 
with  fury. 

After  her  ride,  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  would  return,  cooled  off  and 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  soon  there 
would  be  another  addition  to  the 
family.  Great  Grandmother’s  dis¬ 
position  was  very  sharp  and  spicy 
and  not  always  easy  to  cope  with, 
but  in  general  she  was  cheerful.  She 
could  bark  loudly,  but  her  bite  was 
seldom  severe.  It  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  how  she  had  her  fill  of  young¬ 
sters.  There  was  always  a  baby  to 
bounce  on  her  knee.  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  had  hardly  reared  her  own 
team  of  eleven  when  the  grandchild¬ 
ren  started  coming  along.  As  she 
lived  to  be  ninety-six,  she  also 
had  lots  of  great  grandchildren. 
Yes,  little  folks  were  always  around 
Great  Grandmother. 

So  many  children  meant  lots  o’- 
work  for  Great  Grandmother;  lots  o t 
clothes  to  make  to  keep  them  warn, 
and  lots  of  mouths  to  feed.  She  was 
noted  for  her  remarkable  spetd  a1 
spinning.  »\\hen  the  sheep  were  shorn 
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she  got  out  her  spinning  wheel. 
Sitting  down,  she  made  it  hum, 
spinning  many  yards  of  yarn  from 
wh ich  she  kn i t ted  mittens,  sweaters, 
and  socks  for  the  family. 

Knitting,  spinning,  whatever 
Great  Grandmother  might  have  been 
doing,  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
knock  of  a  frantic  husband  at  the 
door,  for  Sabrina  Willson  was  also 
very  capable  as  a  midwife.  With  her 
little  black  bag  in  hand  she  went 
out  to  bring  many  a  child  into  the 
world.  In  this  capacity  she  served 
a  great  deal,  for  a  hundred  years 
ago  doctors  were  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  northern  Vermont  and  Canada. 

As  the  years  went  on  and  Great 
Grandmother  was  relieved  of  consider¬ 
able  work  as  the  children  matured, 
she  turned  to  religion.  Joining  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  she  became 
an  ardent  member  of  that  faith  and 
loyally  worked  for  the  church.  After 
Great  Grandfather  died,  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  lived  with  her  daughters, 
Esther  and  Laura,  and  finally  with 

her  son,  Willoughby,  with  whom  she 
died  of  old  age  during  the  winter  of 
1909.  Thus,  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  after  her  birth  on  December  7, 
1814,  nearly  a  century  of  living 
for  Sabrina  (Record)  Willson  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

DESCENDANTS  OF 

Hamilton  and  Sabrina 
(Record)  Willson. 

WILLOUGHBY  WILSON 
(Grandfather, 1837-1917) 

For  biography  and  descendants 
turn  to  following  section,  titled 
Wi lloughby  Wilson  Family. 


ZEPHANTAH  WILSON 
(Great  Uncle,  1838-  ) 


Uncle  Zeph  was  easily  recognii- 
ed  by  those  who  knew  the  Wilsons  as 
the  son  of  Hamilton.  In  personality 


he  was  created  in  the  image  of  his 
father.  Li  ke  Hami 1  ton ,  Zeph’s  sport¬ 
ing  blood  was  of  high  spirit.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  among 
the  Wilsons  and  like  his  father,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  "cut  up"  or  have 
a  good  time. 

As  a  young  stripling,  there  was 
little  about  Zeph  that  was  retiring. 
Born  April  20,  1838,  he  developed  a 
wiry  physique  breaking  colts  to  the 
halter  on  his  father’s  farm.  As  he 
matured  he  developed  a  friendly  ex¬ 
troverted  personality.  This  extro¬ 
version,  coupled  with  an  amiable 
disposition  made  him  well  liked  and 
one  who  made  friends  easily. 

Like  all  of  Hamilton’s  family, 
Zeph  was  fearless  and  some  of  the 
more  conservative  circles  consider¬ 
ed  him  a  bit  wild  as  a  youth.  How¬ 
ever,  Uncle  Zeph  settled  down  when 
he  married  Aunt  Arvilla  and  reared 
five  children  at  Glen  Sutton,  Quebec. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  later  became  a 
traveling  salesman,  selling  nursery 
stock.  His  life  came  suddenly  to  a 
close  following  a  heart  attack. 


Descendants 


1.  Burt  Wilson,  deceased,  married  Jennie 
Squares  and  had  one  daughter,  Sylvia  (Wilson) 
Scoville,  deceased.  Sylvia  had  one  child, 
Wealthy  scoville,  deceased. 

2.  James  Wilson  had  six  children.  He 
married  first.  Etta  Miltimore  and  had  three 
children:  (1)  Frankie,  who  married  Myron 
Leavitt  and  had  two  children,  Lyle  Leavitt  and 
Wilma  Leavitt.  (2)  Clifton  Wilson  had  one 
daughter.  Mar gar i te.  (3)  Flossie  (Wilson) 
Bullock  had  six  children;  (i)  Earl  Bullock, 
(ii)  Etta  Bullock,  (iii)  Kenneth  Bullock,  (iv) 
Gordon  Bullock,  (v)  Glen  Bullock,  (vi)  Ora- 
belle  Bullock. 

James  married  secondly,  Maude  Miller,  and 
had  three  more  children  (4)  Clair  Wilson.  (5) 
Milton  Wilson  and  (6)  Donald  Wilson. 

3.  Frank  Wilson  married  Nettie  Sargent  am 
had  two  children:  (1)  Lynn  Wilson  who  had  , 
three  children:  (i)  Garth  Wilson,  (ii)  Feme 
Wilson  and  (iii)  jean  Wilson.  (2)  Blanche 
(Wilson)  Kinney,  second  child  of  Frank  wiis  r 
had  four  children:  (i)  Glen  Kinney,  (ii)  Heim 
Kinney,  (iii)  Ella  Kinney,  and  (iv)  Clai-r 
Kinney. 

4.  Orin  Wilson,  deceased  since  104?. 
married  Della  Bryant  and  had  two  children.  « - 
Mildred  who  married  Henry  Marshall  and  had 
children;  (i)  Francis  Marshall  and  (ii)  Roher* 
Marshall  ano  (2)  Edith  Wilson. 
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Hamilton  WILLSON  FAMILY:  (top  row)  -  Hamilton  and  Sabrina  Willson.  Clara  El*ooU,  (second 
ro»)  -  zephaniah.  Nathan  H.  ,  and  Willoughby  Wilson;  (bottom  row)  -  Esther  selby.  Laura 
Iaj*.  and  Margaret  Johnson. 
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5.  Henry  Wilson,  cieceased  since  1944. 
married  Della  Dufur  and  had  one  child.  Villa, 
who  married  Dan  Haggerty.  Villa's  two  children 
are  (i)  Francis  Haggerty  and  (ii)  Clayton 
Haggerty. 


NATHAN  HARRISON  WILSON 
(Great  Uncle,  1841-1933) 


Tall,  straight,  and  of  powerful 
physique,  Uncle  "Hack",  as  Nathan 
Harrison  Wilson  was  nicknamed  by 
the  family,  was  born  February  15, 
1841  and  reaped  on  his  father’s 
farm.  Hard  and  muscular,  he  excelled 
at  sports.  Having  speed  as  well  as 
strength,  he  was  worth  considering 
before  challenging,  for  as  a  young 
man  he  pursued  wrestling  as  a  career 
before  settling  on  a  farm. 

Rugged  in  build,  his  manner  was 
s'elf  confident.  Always  friendly  and 
an  easy  mixer,  his  personality  was 
appealing.  He  liked  to  talk  and  as 
a  conversationalists  he  was  always 
ready  to  talk  with  anyone  about  any¬ 
thing. 

Although  a  wrestler,  Hack  Wilson 
was  never  clumsy  or  awkward.  Like 
Hamilton,  he  was  not  only  a  man’s 
man,  but  also  a  lady’s  man.  Typical 
of  the  Wilsons,  he  excelled  at 


% 


dancing  and  was  considered  quite 
graceful  as  gently  he  whisked  a 
young  lady  about  the  dance  floor. 


In  the  interlude  following 
Uncle  Hack’s  rise  to  young  manhood 
and  prior  to  settling  down,  th<* 
Civil  War  broke  out.  A  lad  of  nine- 


teen,  Hack  Wilson,  eagerly  joined] 
the  Union  forces  to  help  "put  down  I 
the  rebellion."  Following  the  close 
of  the  War  between  the  States,  he 
returned  to  Vermont  where  he  settled 
on  a  farm  at  Glover  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life. 

At  Glover,  Uncle  Hack  married 
Sophronia  Bannister,  but  soon  lost 
her  in  death.  He  married  secondly, 
Avis  Darling. and  reared  five  sons. 

1.  Leon  Wilson,  married  Mina  Dopp  and  had 
two  children;  (i)  Archie,  and  (ii)  Bernice. 

2.  Leo  Wilson,  married  Anna  Wiggins  ar.a 
had  one  daughter,  Marion,  who  married  Louis  1 
Snyder. 

3.  Carl  Wilson,  married  Bessie  Thayer  and 
had  four  children;  (l)  Harold.  (2)  Ralph.  (3 
Clyde,  and  (4)  Dean. 

4.  Milo  Wilson,  married  Grace  Wilson  ana 
had  three  children;  (1)  Robert,  has  two  child¬ 
ren;  (i)  Robert  Jr.  ,  and  (ii)  Bruce;  (2)  Clay-  I 
ton,  whose  four  children  are:  (i)  Shirley, 
(ii)  Carol,  (iii)  Douglas,  (iv)  Jeanette,  (3) 
Daniel  has  one  son.  (i)  Daniel.  Jr. 

5.  Earl  Wilson  married  Millie  Goodrow;  no 
children. 


BENJAMIN  H.  WILSON 
(Great  Uncle,  1843-1937) 

Wherein  the  members  of  a  lamil' 
may  have  similar  temperaments  a n 3 
are  much  alike  in  their  ways  a  n  a 
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LAURA  (WILLSON)  DOW  FAMILY:  (above)  (standing,  back  row)  -  Gertrude.  Herman,  Adelbert; 
(second  row)  -  David,  Leafy,  behind  Flossie  standing  in  front,  Laura.  Frank.  Hanniford. 


•  ILLSON  FAMILY  GROUP  (below)  (standing)  -  Hannah  and  Willoughby,  Krnest,  George  e.id 
Stella,  Stella's  daughter  of  a  previous  marriage,  and  Benjamin  and  tCmma;  (Iront  row)  - 
Fred.  Sabrina,  and  Sadie,  daughter  of  George. 
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mannerisms,  in  every  family  there 
naturally  are  personality  differen¬ 
ces.  In  contrast  to  his  sporting 
brothers,  Willoughby,  Zeph,  and 
Hack,  Uncle  Ben  Wi 1  son  preferred  the 
quiet  life.  Unlike  many  of  the 
Wilsons  he  was  retiring  in  nature 
and  liked  to  live  simply. 

Although,  Uncle  Ben  was  more  re¬ 
tiring,  than  his  brothers,  he  was  as 
well  liked,  for  he  had  an  easy  go¬ 
ing  disposition  that  was  not  over¬ 
wrought  or  excited  so  quickly  as  was 
the  case  with  his  brother,  Willough¬ 
by.  Although  he  wasn’ t  so  much  of  a 
talker  as  Hack,  he  was  as  friendly. 

Beniamin  H.  Wilson  was  born 
April  29,  1843,  according  to  the 

record  in  his  mother’s  bible.  He 
married  Emmeline  S.  Glover,  October 
21,  1868  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 

Glover,  Vermont.  He  had  five  child¬ 
ren;  three,  he  reared  to  maturity. 
Living  a  long  and  quiet  life  on  his 
farm,  Uncle  Ben  died  February  6, 
1937  at  the  age  of  94. 


Descendants  of 
Benjamin  H.  Wilson 


1.  George  S.  Wilson,  born  Aue.  5.  1869: 

died  Jan.  5,  1941.  He  married  Stella  Sargent 
Smith  Oct.  5.  1897  and  had  one  daughter.  Sadie 
E.  born  Oct.  21.  1898.  Sadie  married  Adelbert 
C.  Leland,  Sept.  17.  1918  and  had  five  child¬ 
ren.  (1)  Muriel  Dale  Leland,  born  Jan.  24, 
1921,  married  Dr.  Roy  C.  Sherburne.  Dec.  20, 
1941.  Muriel’s  twins,  Dale  and  Dawn  Sherburne 
were  born  Aug.  13.  1949.  (2)  Marilyn  Leland 
born  Aug.  16.  1922.  married  Marx  Morgan,  Jan- 
24,  1946.  She  has  one  daughter,  Dolly  Dell 
Morgan,  born  Nov.  7.  1950,  (3)  George  Harley 
Leland.  born  Nov.  3.  1924.  married  Anna  E. 
Fleming,  Sept.  8,  1950.  (4)  Donald  Leland. 

born  jan.  16,  1937.  died  May  17.  1945. 

2.  Herman  B.  Wilson,  born  May  18.  1872: 
died  Sept.  1872. 


3.  Gertie  E.  Wilson,  born  April  15.  1876; 
died  July,  1876. 

4.  Ernest  A.  Wilson,  born  July  19.  1879. 
married  Laura  Sinclair.  May  28.  1901.  Ernest 
has  two  daughters.  Margaret  E.  Wilson.  born 
Feb.  29.  1904.  and  Mabel  A.  (Wilson)  Jonnson, 
born  June  27.  1921. 


5.  Fred  E.  Wilson,  born  May  11.  1887. 
married  Bessie  Hiser,  June  30,  1922. 


MARTHA  S.  WILSON 
(Great  Aunt, 1845-1863) 


Hamilton  Willson',  aside  from  his 
four  boys  had  seven  daughters;  two 
of  them  died  when  children  and  two 
others  died  as  very  young  women. 

As  young  and  vivacious  women, 
Great  Grandfather’s  daughters  had 
as  much  enthusiasm  and  vitality  as 
any  of  his  sons.  Happy  and  gay,  they 
demonstrated  their  youthful  joy  by 
singing  and  dancing.  It  was  this 
ability  to  sing  and  dance  that  made 
them  popular  as  entertainers  in  the 
commuJiity  and  eagerly  sought  by 
young  blades  as  dancing  partners. 

Charming  Aunt  Martha  was  the 
oldest  of  these  young  ladies  and  by 
legend,  the  most  graceful  dancer. 
Elderly  men,  years  later,  have 
happily  recalled  how  she  taught 
them  their  first  dance  steps.  j 

The  pretty  dance  steps  and  soft 
voice  of  Martha  were  enjoyed  for 
only  a  short  while,  for  her  active 
life  was  terminated  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen.  Rheumatism  came  into 
her  legs  and  the  cure  administered 
was  too  much  for  her  heart.  As  this 
occurred  nearly  a  century  ago,  it 
is  possible  that  other  complications 
developed  that  could  not  be  diag¬ 
nosed  by  the  doctors  of  that  time. 


RHODA  WILLSON 

(Great  Aunt,  1848-  ) 

MELINDA  WILLSON 

(Great  Aunt,  1851-  ) 

Great  Grandmother,  Sabrina 
Willson,  listed  Rhoda,  born  Sep tember 

30,  1848  and  Melinda,  born  February 
2,  1851  in  her  bible  as  her  daugh¬ 

ters.  These  girls  probably  died 
young  as  they  are  not  recalled  b  v 
anyone  in  the  family. 
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Top  Left:  Willoughby  and  Hannah  Wilson;  (top  right)  -  Merton  Wilson  with  wife.  Etta,  and 
daughter,  Golda;  Below:  Benjamin  Wilson  Family;  left  to  right;  George,  Ernest.  E5tma, 
Benjamin  holding  Fred. 
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AUGUSTA  CLARA  '(WILLSON) 
WILSON  EL WOOD 
(Great  Aunt,  1849-1924) 


3.  Florence  (Elwood)  Nolan,  born  Ma^  io, 
1887.  married  Leonara  Nolan  and  had  eight 
children:  (i)  Florence  Nolan,  born  July  30, 
1906;  (ii)  Ethyl  (Nolan)  Hull,  born  May  12, 
1908;  (iii)  Leonard  Nolan,  jr. ,  born  July  27, 
1512;  (iv)  Edward  Nolan,  born  Abril  28. 

(v)  Leopold  Nolan,  born  October  23,  1515; 

(vi)  Leola  (Nolan)  Gonyaau,  born  March  7,  1924; 

(vii)  Rona  Nolan,  born  FeD.  10.  (viii) 

Goldie  Nolan,  deceased. 


Quiet,  mild-mannered,  and  re¬ 
tiring  with  an  easy-going,  dis¬ 
position  was  Aunt  Clara  Elwood . 
Born  September  30,  1849  at  Fran kl in , 
Vermont,  she  died  April  4,  1924  at 
the  age  of  76. 

Although  she  always  used  the 
name  Clara,  according  to  legend  her 
mother,  Sabrina,  named  her  Augusta 
Clista  and  Aunt  Clara  adoi ted  Clara 
as  her  name  rather  than  Clista. 

Aunt  Clara  had  three  children; 
one,  Merton  Wilson,  child  of  her 
first  marriage  and  two,  Lester  and 
Florence  Elwood,  by  her  second 
husband . 

For  the  greater  part  of  her 
life,  Aunt  Clara  lived  with  the 
latter,  Stephen  Elwood,  at  Fair- 
field,  Vermont  where  she  reared  her 
family 


Descendants  of 

Clara  (Willson)  Wilson  Elwood 


1.  Merton  Wilson  marrieu  Etta  Clark  and 
had  one  daughter.  Golda,  born  May  15.  1896. 
Golda  married  Victor  Nelson  and  had  one 
daughter,  Doris  Nelson,  oorn  June  8,  1519  ana 
another  lost  in  childbirth.  Golda  died  follow¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  her  second  cnild.  Doris 
Nelson  married  Charles  Carroll  ana  has  one 
daughter  Nancy  jane  Carroll,  born  July  2,  194  5. 

2.  Lester  Elwood.  born  sept.  29,  1S68 

married  first,  Aodie  Putter  and  had  five 
children;  ( i)  Leola  (Elwood)  sweet,  born  March 
9.  1394;  (ii)  Lula  (Elwood)  Abell,  born  April 
2.  1S9G;  (iii)  Nathan  Elwood.  born  February  4, 
1900;  (iv)  Eunice  (Elwood)  Rushlow,  born 
December  15.  1902;  ana  Addle  (Elwood)  Tucker, 
born  March  26,  1905. 

Lester  married  secondly.  Aha  potter  ana 
had  three  children;  (v)  Benton  Elwood.  born 
June  21,  1909  (deceased);  (vi)  Ira  Elwood. 
born  sept.  13.  1911;  and(vii)  Guy  Elwood.  born 
April  9.  1913.  Lester  died  June  21,  1933. 


LAURA  C.  (WILSON)  DOW 
(Great  Aunt,  1852-1897) 

"Man  works  from  sun  to  sun, 

Woman’s  work  is  never  done!" 

These  lines  must  have  passed 
through  Aunt  Laurie’s  mind  many 
times  as  the  routine  of  household 
duties  and  motherhood  never  ceased 
until  her  death.  Conceiving  eight- 
teen  children,  of  which  only  seven 
lived  to  maturity,  Aunt  Laurie 
hardly  had  one  baby  weaned  before 
another  was  on  the  way. 

Despite  her  hard  life,  Aunt 
Laurie's  disposition  was  calm  and 
her  manner  serene.  A  woman  of  open 
heart  she  was  a  devout  Christian 
and  a  good  housewife  and  mother. 

With  her  husband,  David  Dow, 
Aunt  Laurie  lived  at  East  Richford, 
Vermont.  A  member  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  she  was  a  loyal 
supporter  and  hard  worker  in  the 
Church . 

Aunt  Laurie  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  woman  not  to  have  be¬ 
come  discouraged  by  her  difficult 

road.  She  must  have  had  unusual 
stamina  to  have  borne  so  many  child¬ 
ren  so  closely  together.  So  many 
pregnancies,  however,  probably 
lowered  her  resistance,  for  she 
contracted  tuberculosis.  Born  May 
3,  1852,  Aunt  Laurie  died  in  1897 
at  the  age  of  45. 

Descendants  of 
Laura  (Wilson)  Dow 

(Eighteen  children  of  which  seven  matured) 

1.  Herman  Dow  married  Maude  MacLucns  an- 
had  one  child,  cedric  uow.  Herman  diea  at  ag- 
38 
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2.  Adelbert  o «*.  called  "Delbert"  married 
.  »■  True  ironi  Bolton,  Quebec  and  had  one 
uu«htcr.  Margarita  Dow.  Delbert  died  when  he 
,/s  adout  3c.  years  old. 

3.  certruue  (Dow)  Arnold  married  Louis 
utold  and  had  one  daughter,  Hilda  Arnold. 
O^rtrude  died  v.hen  she  was  about  2 o  years  old. 

Leafy  (Dow)  Barnet  married  Dan  Barnet 
of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  she  had  no  children 
and’ died  shortly  alter  marriage. 

5.  Hanniforu  Dow,  died  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen. 

6.  Frank  Dow  married  ina  Williams  ana 
,ived  at  Grafton,  Mass.  Ha  has  three  children: 
*1)  Goluie  (Dow)  Nyaarc  who  has  three  children, 
ill)  David  Dow.  and  (iii)  Viola  Dow. 


7.  Olin  :>ow  (liea  before  he  was  three  years 

old. 

3.  Florence  (Dow)  King,  called  "Flossie" 
tarried  Fay  King.  She  oieo  Nov.  13,  1929  at 
the  age  of  41  years.  Flossie  nad  eight  child- 
r.n.  (i)  Laura  King,  diea  at  age  12;  (2) 
Harriet  (King)  Hill,  rnarrieu  Charles  Fill  of 
..rcester,  »iass,  ana  has  two  children;  (3) 
•.iciiard  King  who  has  seven  chiiuren;  (4)  Frank 
king,  three  children;  (5)  oorothy  King;  (6) 
•■»in  King,  two  children;  twins  born  July  9. 
1-23,  (7)  pnilio  King  who  married  Ann  LaBelie 
»ni  (3)  Phyllis  (King)  cnannin  named  Cyril 
K.  cnannin,  Dec.  4,  1943.  Phyllis  has  three 
children;  (i)  Marilyn  channin,  born  sept.  23, 
1944.  (ii)  Beverly  Ann,  oorn  N.ay  27,  1347.  and 
<ui)  Carol  Lee,  born  Dec.  11.  1949. 


MAF'. CARET  URSULA  (WILSON)  .JOHNSON 
(Great  Aunt, 1855- 1878) 


Carefree,  whinsical,  anil  pay, 
tunt  Maggie  was  a  vivacious  young 
firl  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  fill- 
'*'1  with  jov  as  her  voice  rang  with 
laughter.  This  joy,  however ,  was  to 
of  short  duration. 


Margaret  Ursula  Wilson,  born 
October  21,,  1855  made  an  unfortunate 
adolescent  marriage  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  It  was  not  a  happy  marriage 
and  even  though  her  folks  | rocured 
an  annulment  six  months  later,  this 
experience  left  its  scars  with  Aunt 
Maggie,  a  very  sensitive  girl. 
Following  this  marital  experience, 
she  became  very  serious  and  brood¬ 
ing.  In  her  quiet  solitude,  she 
turned  to  religion  and  became  a 
devout  Christian.  She  took  up  dress 
making,  at  which  she  showed  skill, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  tayioring. 


Aunt  Maggie  married  a  second 
time,  Reuben  Johnson,  January  1, 
1874,  the  son  of  Dor ri son  and  Susan 
(Perry)  Johnson.  She  had  two 
daughters;  one,  Alice,  became  more 
closely  allied  to  Willoughby  'Ail- 
son’s  family  when  she  married  her 
first  cousin,  Arthur  Jlarrison  Wil¬ 
son.  The  other  daughter  was  given 
away  in  adoption  soon  after  her 
birth  when  Aunt  V aggie  died. 

At  the  age  of  twenty -  three, 
Aunt  Maggie  was  hardly  mature  when 
she  passed  away,  but  in  exjerience 
she  had  lived  a  lifetime  and  she 
reflected  the  age  of  a  *-oman  man\ 
vears  older. 

Descendants  of 
Margaret  (Wilson)  Johnson 

1.  Alice  (Johnson)  .lison  was  dot:*  • 
1.  loTO.  c  or  uoscenuants  see  Arthur  Harr  iron 
,:ilson  descendants  in'- lilutighby  :.iison  '.an.il>. 

2.  Margaret  John.-.on  was  oorn  in  Auhu.it, 
1373  and  given  away  in  auoption. 
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ESTHER  S.  (WILSON)  SHUFFLT  SELPY 
(Great  Aunt,  1858-circa  1895) 

There  was  little  introversion 
in  the  personality  of  Aunt  Esther 
Selby,  Even  though  she  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  she  didn’t 
pass  without  attracting  attention. 
If  any  fun  was  to  be  had,  she  was 
there  -  ever  ready  to  be  the  life 
of  the  party. 

At  parties,  Aunt  Esther  was  a 
popular  young  lady  for  she  was  not 
only  a  fine  dancer,  but  also  a 


pianist.  She  often  played  the  piano 
for  dances,  having  had  her  start 
early  in  life  when  her  father  taught 
her  the  Scottish  folk  songs  and 
took  her  to  church  fairs  to  enter¬ 
tain. 

Esther  Wilson  was  born  September 
23,  1858.  She  married  twice,  but 
never  had  any  children.  Her  first 
husband  was  Sephus  Shufelt  and  her 
second,  Albert  Selby.  The  greater 
part  of  her  life  she  lived  at  Rich- 

ford,  Vermont  where  she  died  of 
blood  poisoning  between  the  age  of 
35  and  40. 


THE  WILLOUGHBY  WILSON  FAMILY  OF  ENOSBURG,  VERMONT 


Dynamic  individualism  typifies 
the  family  of  Willoughby  and  Hannah 
(Rogers)  Wilson.  Like  a  cataclysm 
of  the  elements,  the  union  of 
Wilson  and  Rogers  produced  six  sons 
and  a  daughter,  all  with  a  vital 
zest  for  life.  Self  confident,  a 
more  uninhibited  family  has  never 
been  reared.  Short  to  medium  in 
stature,  slender  and  wiry,  no  task 
ever  stumped  their  ingenuity.  Like 
their  forefathers,  they  were  always 
ready  for  any  situation,  and  once 
a  task  was  begun,  they  finished  it. 

Willoughby’s  boys  all  had 
executive  ability;  in  fact,  they 
never  did  any  job  without  "taking 
charge",  for  they  always  knew  how 


and  could  not  be  told  otherwise. 
More  often  than  not,  they  were 
right.  By  taking  charge,  these  men 
jumped  in  and  got  things  moving 
themselves,  Lor  in  their  opinion, 
nothing  ever  moved  unless  a  Wilson 
was  at  the  helm.  Although  they  may 
have  seemed  overbearing,  they,  were 
respected  and  well  liked  by  all 
their  employees,  for  none  of  the 
Wilsons  ever  asked  a  man  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  wouldn’t  do  himself.  Like 
Grandfather,  the  boys  were  nervous, 
energetic,  easily  excited,  and 
quick  to  arouse.  One  of  their 
wives,  who  had  just  had  her  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  is  quoted  as 
saying  chat  being  married  to  one  of 
them  was  like  being  "hitched  to 
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chain  lightening." 

Nothing  {.leased  Grandfather's 
toys  more  than  to  make  a  trade,  for 
like  Willoughby,  his  boys  were  all 
horn  horse  traders.  They  inherited 
•  strong  Yankee  sense  in  their 
native  Vermont  and  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  failed  to  use  it. 

The  family  should  be  proud 
of  these  men.  Born  in  a  lumbering 
camp  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  foot  of 
Jay  Mountain  near  East  Richford, 
Vermont,  the  .boys  were  reared  there 
and  on  a  farm  in  East  Enosburg, 
\ermont.  Grandfather’s  losses  were 
so  heavy  from  two  fires  that  the 
boys  had  little  more  than  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  in  their  child¬ 
hood.  To  keep  the  farm  running, 
these  boys  became  accustomed  to 
hard  work  early  in  life.  Often  they 
had  to  be  absent  from  school  be¬ 
cause  of  the  numerous  chores  at 
home.  There  were  always  cows  to  be 
milked,  pigs  to  wean,  and  horses  to 
break.  There  was  haying  in  the 
summer,  harvesting  in  the  fall, 
logging  in  the  winter,  and  sugaring 
in  the  spring.  From  four  or  five  in 
the  morning  until  eight  at  night, 
•ork  on  the  farm  was  never  done. 
One  wonders  when  these  children 
ever  found  time  to  play.  Although 
these  things  produced  handicaps,  as 
the  men  matured  they  instilled  in 
'hem  a  determination  and  will  that 
•as  insurmountable. 


WILLOUGHBY  WILSON 
(Grandfather,  183  7-  1917) 

A  bit  temperamental,  Grand¬ 
father  Wilson  was  either  very  jolly 
r  gloomy.  He  was  a  fast  stepper 
if‘d  loved  to  dance.  When  in  the 
•<°d,  he  could  be  lots  of  fun,  for 
‘ike  the  Wilsons,  he  enjoyed  good 
1  ~*‘s.  Boisterous,  in  character  he 
*  1  dominating  and  often  seemed 
•'•tlier  harsh,  yet  no  man  could  be 
OVr,l  to  tears  more  readily  than 
lather.  Although  rough  and 
r  *’  dy,  he  was  very  tenderhearted 
■‘'l  when  his  emotions  were  provoked, 
•Tied  quite  easily. 


Grandfather  was  born  June  21, 
1837,  and  named  Willoughby.  As  he 
grew  he  developed  a  rugged  and  wiry 
physique  of  short  stature.  Re  was  a 
meticulous  dresser,  insisting  on 
neatness  of  appearance.  His  vanity 
was  reflected  by  an  id  iosyncracy 
regarding  his  feet.  Having  very 
small  and  well  arched  feet.  Grand¬ 
father  was  p roud  of  their  appearance 
and  gave  them  a  lot  of  attention. 
He  carefully  chose  fine  looking 
shoes  and  always  kept  them  with  a 
mirrored  shine. 

Grandfather  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  feet,  for  even  in  old 
age  he  never  suffered  from  so  much 
as  acorn.  His  feet  kept  him  active, 
but  for  good  health  he  had  an  annual 
prescription.  Three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  it  was  believed  in  Ver¬ 
mont  that  during  the  winter  a  man’s 
blood  got  thick  and  needed  thinning 
out.  As  a  result,  once  each  spring 
Grandfather  had  a  pint  of  blood 
drawn  from  his  arteries,  after 
which  wild  horses  couldn’t  keep  up 
with  him.  He  believed  as  the  doctors 
told  him  that  it  was  what  a  man 
needed,  along  with  sulfur  and 
molasses.  Such  treatment  seems 
crude  to  the  pi  resent  generation, 
but  at  the  rate  medical  science  has 
made  progress,  what  will  the 
generations  fifty  years  from  now 
think  of  the  doctors  now  called 
"modem?" 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Grand¬ 
father  married  Elizabeth  Barnet  and 
lived  at  Glen  Sutton,  Canada,  just 
over  the  Vermont  border.  With 
Elizabeth  he  had  four  children: 
Rufus,  Myron,  William,  and  Martha. 
However,  Elizabeth  died  when  the 
children  were  in  their  teens. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Grandfather  courted  the  widow, 
Hannah  (Rogers)  Buggy.  He  married 
her  and  started  another  family  of 
seven  children.  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  went  to  housekeeping  on 
a  farm  in  East  Richford,  Vermont, 
and  during  the  winter  months,  when 
Grandfather  worked  on  logging  jobs 
aside  from  farming,  they  lived  at 
Jay,  Vermont. 
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Grandfather  might  have  been  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  He  had  a  lot  of 
livestock.  Typical  of  the  Wilsons, 
he  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and 
one  of  his  first  loves  was  the 
horse.  Consequently,  his  farm  was 
heavily  stocked  with  horses  and  he 
raised  many  colts.  However,  hard 
luck  prevailed  upon  Grandfather 
twice  when  his  farjn  burned  and  he 
lost  everything  -  house,  barn,  and 
livestock.  His  insurance  company 
failed  and  he  collected  only  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  loss.  With 
this  meager  amount  he  had  to  start 
anew  at  the  age  of  fifty,  with  six 
small  children  and  a  baby. 

Grandfather  Wilson  is  often 
criticized  for  his  harsh  ways.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  nervous  and 
irritable  and  that  he  didn’t  spoil 
the  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  Also, 
he  gave  his  boys  all  kinds  of  manly 
chores  on  the  farm  and  allowed  them 
little  time  to  play  like  other 
children.  However,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  to  Grandfather’s  credit. 
The  loss  of  everything  he  possessed 
through  fires  left  him  nearly  de¬ 
stitute.  He  was  the  responsible 
link  in  the  family,  and  at  fifty 
years  of  age  his  problem  would  have 
overwhelmed  a  less  sturdy  person. 
Foremost  in  his  mind  was  survival 
for  the  family,  and  to  survive 
meant  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
everyone  must  be  utilized.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  problem,  could 
anyone  else  have  done  otherwise? 
Disheartened  and  discouraged,  there 
was  reason  for  his  irritability, 
and  many  times  he  must  have  felt 
like  giving  up,  but  in  his  way  he 
loved  his  family  and  kept  going  to 
hold  them  together.  In  later  years 
Grandfather  went  to  live  with  his 
son,  Arthur,  with,  whom  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  January  17,  1917, 
in  Franklin,  Vermont. 


HANNAH  SOPHIA  (ROGERS)  BUGGY  WILSON 
(Grandmother,  1849-  1933) 


Fiery  and  high  spirited  with 
unyielding  will  and  determination, 


Grandmother  Wilson  little  resembled 
the  timid,  gentle  Victorian  woman 
who  stayed  in  the  background  to 
suffer  in  silence.  She  was  proud 
and  had  the  bearing  of  a  great  lady, 
although  through  much  of  her  life 
she  was  unable  to  live  like  one. 
Gracious  and  well  bred,  she  was 
friendly  to  meet  and  always  the 
perfect  lady,  but  Grandfather,  a 
bit  dominating  at  times,  was  to 
learn  that,  lovely  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  be  harnessed. 

Hannah,  as  Gram  was  called,  was 
born  March  31,  1849,  at  Fairfax, 

Vermont.  Although  short  of  stature 
at  maturity,  she  was  a  striking 
girl  with  light  auburn  hair,  spark¬ 
ling  blue  eyes,  and  a  flawless  soft 
pink  and  white  complexion.  She  was 
particular  about  good  grooming  and 
always  took  time  to  put  a  wave  in 
her  hair.  As  for  style,  she  liked 
nice  clothes  and  knew  how  to  wear 
them.  However,  with  all  her  finery 
Gram  was  not  "dressed  up"  without 
her  jewelry.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  Cameo  earrings  and  brooches. 
In  her  later  years  she  was  seldom 
seen  without  the  large  amber  Cameo 
brooch  pinned,  heavy,  at  the  center 
of  her  bosom. 

Gram  Wilson  was  entitled  to  her 
vanity  for  she  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  one  who  saw  a  lot  of  hard¬ 
ship  during  her  life,  hardships 
under  which  many  a  less  sturdy 
person  would  have  succumbed.  Gram 
was  Hannah  Rogers,  and  a  Rogers 
never  went  down  without  a  fight. 
With  a  snap  of  her  keen  blue  eyes 
she  would  exclaim: 

"i  will  not  be  beaten!!" 

Always  under  stress  she  repeated 
these  words,  and  the  world  never 
got  the  best  of  her. 

Gram  might  have  had  a  happ' 
childhood  could  she  have  lived  at 
home  with  her  folks  like  other 
little  girls.  She  was  one  of 
youngest  of  a  large  family  °  ! 
twelve  children,  and''  when  her 
mother  was  taken  ill  she  and  the 
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(top  row)  -  Lyndon  B.  and  Hyron  H.  ;  (second  row)  -  Mark.  Arthur,  and  Harry  Wilson. 

•IIJ/OUGKBY  WILSON  GROUP  (bottom)  -  stanuing-  Arthur.  I.yndon,  Mark.  Myron.  Harry,  toward; 
(seated)  -  Rufus,  Hannah,  Clementine,  william. 
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other  little  ones  ^ent  to  live  in 
other  families.  Little  Hannah  was 
only  five  years  old  when  she  went 
to  live  with  the  Prince  family, 
with  whom  she  lived  seven  years, 
until  her  mother  died.  The  Princes 
showed  little  kindness  toward  her. 
Unlike  other  little  girls,  she 
seldom  had  time  to  play  for  the 
Princes  always  had  ample  work  for 
her  to  do. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Gram  returned  home  where  she  lived 
with  her  father  until  she  was 
eighteen,  when  she  married  Richard 
Buggy,  a  man  considerably  older 
than  herself.  She  had  one  daughter, 
Minnie  tfelen  Buggy.  Minnie’s  father 
died  when  she  was  only  two  and  a 
half  years  old.  Within  a  few  months 
Minnie,  too,  was  taken  ill  and 
followed  him,  and  Hannah  (Rogers) 
Buggy  was  left  alone.  Dick  Buggy 
was  a  well-to-do  man  and  he  left 
his  wife  a  sizable  estate,  but  due 
to  the  dishonest  dealings  of  the 
executor  of  the  estate  Grandmother 
received  little  of  it. 

With  Dick  and  Minnie  gone, 
Grandmother  went  to  Manchester  to 
work  in  the  cotton  mills.  Later  she 
did  nursing  and  was  called  to  the 
home  of  Willoughby  Wilson  to  care 
for  his  wife  through  an  illness. 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  health  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  and  she  died.  Thus  Grandmother 
met  Willoughby  Wilson,  or  Grand¬ 
father,  and  in  due  time  came  to 
marry  him. 

If  life  had  been  hard  for 
Grandmother  before,  it  certainly 
did  not  become  easy  after  her 
marriage  to  Grandfather.  Married  at 
Lowell,  Vermont,  the  couple  went  to 
live  on  a  farm  at  East  Richford, 
Vermont.  During  the  logging  season 
they  lived  in  a  lumber  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Jay  Peak.  It  was  in  this 
logging  camp  that  Grandmother  gave 
birth  to  six  sons.  Later  at  East 
Enosburg  a  daughter  was  born.  At 
the  time  of  the  little  girl’s  birth 
the  farm  burned  completely  and 
Grandmother  lost  everything  in  her 
home.  Following  the  fire  she  was 


taken  very  ill  with  "brain  fever", 
as  the  sickness  was  called,  and  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  six  months. 

Grandmother  survived  this  ill¬ 
ness  and  reared  her  boys.  Very  in¬ 
dustrious  and  clever,  she  spun,  her 
wool  end  knitted  clothing  to  keep 
the  children  warm.  Having  little  to 
do  with,  she  was  particularly  gift¬ 
ed  at  making  the  most  of  everything 
she  had.  She  made  over  clothing  for 
the  children  aside  from  risking 
quilts,  fancy  work,  rugs,  and  other 
things  for  her  home.  She  moved 
quickly;  her  needle's  flew  rapidly 
as  mittens  or  sweaters  took  form. 
With  much  to  do  she  had  little 
patience  or  time  for  perfection  of 
c ra f tman sh ip .  She  got  her  work  done 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
possible.  Although  her  needlecraft 
lacked  the  precision  of  the  Tuttle 
artisans  in  another  branch  of  the 
family,  she  accomplished  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  possible. 

Gram  Wilson’s  sewing  ability 
was  nothing  compared  to  her  culinary 
art.  Give  her  a  kitchen  and  she  was 
right  at  home.  She  had  a  natural 
flair  for  making  food  tasty  without 
using  a  recipe.  As  she  concocted  a 
dish,  she  added  a  pinch  of  this  and 
a  dash  of  that.  This  leftover  went 
into  the  pot  and  so  did  that  one. 
Out  of  it  all  came  a  palatable  de¬ 
light  that  would  charm  the  most 
discriminating  gourmet.  Gram  could 
not  afford  to  waste  things  from  the 
table  and  so  she  made  the  most  of 
what  she  had.  This  required  a  keen 
culinary  sense,  making  it  possible 
for  her  to  disguise  what  was  left 
on  the  table  one  day  so  that  it  was 
attractive  and  savory  the  next. 

In  later  years  GramWilson  lived 
with  her  oldest  son,  Arthur,  until 
she  died  in  November,  1933,  at  tf1*" 
age  of  eighty-four.  Although  she 
lived  with  Arthur  much  of  the  time, 
she  enjoyed  traveling  about  visit¬ 
ing  her  other  sons’  families.  She 
had  fourteen  grandchildren,  °- 
which  the  author  was  her  youngest. 
Of  her  he  has  fond  memories,  for 
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(top  row)  -  Esther,  Alice,  Clara;  (second  row)  -  Lydia,  Gladys.  Nell  (wives  of  Willoughby 
Wilson*  s  sons)  (lower  left)  -  William  and  Nellie  Wilson;  (lower  right)  First  Jlyron 
Wilson  and  Nancy  (Huntley)  Wilson. 
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to  her  he  was  "her  little  man." 
Having  had  six  sons  of  her  own, 
Gram  always  understood  little  hoys. 
She  had  a  sense  of  good  psychology. 
She  enhanced  their  egos  and  made 
them  feel  imjortant  by  calling  them 
little  men.  It  was  a  joy  to  her 
grandchildren  when  she  came  visit¬ 
ing,  for  she  always  had  lots  of 
cheer,  fun,  and  understanding  in 
her  heart.  Her  first  greeting  of  the 
day  was,  with  a  smile; 

"And  how  did  my  little  man 
come  out  this  morning  -  like  a 
washing,  bright  and  shining?" 

Grandmother’s  hair  turned  snow 
white  as  she  grew  older.  She 
continued  to  keep  a  wave  in  it,  and 
along  with  her  smooth  pink  com¬ 
plexion  and  snapping  blue  eyes,  she 
is  remembered  as  the  most  beautiful 
old  lady  in  the  family.  As  long  as 
she  lived  she  retained  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  purpose  and  a  zest  for  life 
that  was  not  quenched  until  the 
last  breath  of  life  left  her. 


Children  and  Descendants 


ABTHL'B  HAHFISON  WILSON 
(Uncle,  1876-  ) 


Nervous,  energetic,  and  forth¬ 
right,  Uncle  Arthur  typified  the 
W  i  1  son - Boge r s  personality.  Born 
July  4,  1876,  he  was  named  Arthur 

Harrison  Wilson.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  married  Alice  Johnson, 
daughter,  of  Heuben  and  Margaret 
(Wilson)  Johnson,  December  22,  1897. 

Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt  Alice  are 
the  typical  little  old-fashioned 
Yankee  couf le  of  Vermont  breeding. 
Honest,  kind,  simple  farm  people, 
they  are  the  possessors  of  God’s 
greatest  gift  -  love  and  a  sharing 
heart.  They  treat  everyone  as  their 
equal  and  would  never  tjirn  anyone 
from  their  door.  Although  of  modest 
means,  their  greatest  joys  have 
been  in  the  accomplishments  of 


others  and  the  things  they  could  do 
for  them. 

Uncle  Arthur  has  been  a  farmer 
most  of  his  life.  He  left  Vermont 
and  came  down  to  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  managed  the 
Sibley  Farm  for  many  years.  Later 
he  managed  the  Murray  Farm  at  West- 
boro,  Massachusetts.  The  last  few 
years  he  has  been  caretaker  of  the 
Grafton  Leather  Shop  at  Grafton, 
Massachusetts. 

Short  in  stature,  of  light  com¬ 
plexion  and  round  features ,  Uncle 
Arthur  looks  more  like  the  Bogers 
than  the  Wilsons.  Like  the  Wilsons, 
music  stimulates  him  to  sing  and 
dance,  and  he  has  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  his  harmonica.  As  for  dancing, 
his  years  are  not  discernible  to 
him.  He  is  always  ready  to  dance  a 
jig  with  any  of  his  granddaughters 
without  tiring.  Waltzing  little, 
his  exuberance  is  reflected  in  his 
quick  steps  of  the  jig. 

Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt  Alice  had 
three  children;  Goldie,  Heuben,  and 
Alice.  They  also  reared  twins, 
Phyllis  and  Philip  King,  born  July 
9,  1925,  the  children  of  their  first 
cousin,  Flossie  (Dow)  King. 


Descendants  of 
Arthur  Harrison  Wilson 

1.  Goldie  Margaret,  born  January  23.  1399; 

married  Marvin  K.  Sanborn,  son  of  Ernest  anu 
Della  (Willis)  Sanborn,  jjeceinbei  19,  1929. 

Children;  (i)  Marvin  k.  Sanborn,  jr. ,  born  May 
16.  1932;  (ii)  Maryan  Elizabeth  Sanborn,  burn 
November  16,  1933;  (in)  ...elvin  Harrison  san- 
born,  born  April  8.  1941;  (iv)  Brauley  Arthur 
Sanborn,  born  June  14.  1944. 

2.  Reuben  Willoughby,  born  October  11. 
1902;  married  Dorothy  sanborn,  daughter  o! 
Ernest  and  Delia  (Willis)  Sanborn,  July  1. 
1934. 

Children;  ( i)  Patricia  Ann  Wilson,  bur:. 
August  8.  1935;  (ii)  George  Harrison  wilson. 
born  June  15,  1940;  (lii)  Margaret  Al* 

Wilson,  born  V|ay  26.  1945;  (iv)  Dorothy  Jan- 
wilson,  born  January  14,  1947. 

3.  Mice  Clara,  born  Qctoner  9.  1 90 .5. 

married  Erwin  l.  Achilles,  son  of  Horace  .*‘-> 
Hattie  (McCoy)  Achilles,  December  24.  192a- 
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Children;  (i)  Olive  Francis  Achilles,  born 
«arch  21.  1927;  married  James  H.  Patterson. 
»on  of  Roy  and  Mabel  (Dili)  Patterson  in  1945. 
One  child:  (1)  Donald  M.  Patterson,  born  March 
M  1946.  (ii)  Gloria  Maxine  Achilles,  born 
June  18.  1930.  (iii)  Ralph  Leon  Achilles,  born 
October  9.  1931.  (iv)  Shirley  Elaine  Achilles. 
Dorn  November  12.  1932.  (v)  Glenora  Irene 

Achilles,  born  December  3.  1938.  (vi)  Horace 
ir«in  Achilles,  born  December  15.  1943.  (vii) 
Harrison  Arthur  Achilles,  born  September  25. 
1945. 


EDWARD  NATHAN  WILSON 
(Uncle,  1879-  ) 

Tall,  slender,  with  rather  long 
features,  Uncle  Ed  is  in  appearance 
much  like  the  Wilsons.  He  was  born 
February  2,  1879  and  carries  the 
name  Edward  for  Edward  Rogers,  his 
mother’s  brother  and  Nathan  for  his 
father’s  brother  ,  Nathan  Harrison 
Wilson.  On  September  13,  1898  he 
married  Lydia  Morrisette,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Adeline 
(Hoyea)  Morrisette.  He  had  five 
children:  Hettie,  Minnie,  Willie, 
Gertrude,  and  Walter. 

For  years  Uncle  Ed  lived  at  the 
Henry  Farm  which  he  managed  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Nearly 
always,  Lynn  and  Clara  and  the 
children  made  a  trip  to  Nashua  over 
the  fourth  of  July. 

Fourth  of  July  fireworks  in 
Nashua  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
heat  of  arguments  that  fired  on 
that  day  in  election  years,  for 
Uncle  Ed  was,  politically  speaking, 
Grandmother’s  black  sheep.  Like 
Grandpa  Wilson,  he  was  a  Democrat 
»nd  Grandmother  who  had  reared  five 
Republican  sons  never  understood 
ho»  he  got  away  from  her.  Far  into 
the  night  the  arguments  blazed  and 
lhe  next  day  the  family  left  for 
home.  Uncle  Ed  remained  a  Democrat. 

Descendants  of 
Edward  Nathan  Wilson 


1.  Hettie  Susie,  born  August  4.  1899; 

•»rrled  Leonard  Guyette,  son  of  Joseph  and 
(Cummings)  Guyette.  September  12.  1917. 


Children;  (i)  Lillian  Emily  Guyette.  born  June 

22.  1918;  married  Rufus  Harvey  Moran,  son  of 
Dennis  Harvey  and  Vera  (Wilson)  Moran.  November 
16.  1946.  one  child:  (1)  Patricia  Susan  Moran, 
born  December  1.  1948.  Hettie  divorced  Leonard 
Guyette  in  April,  1929.  and  married  Fred  *. 
Westover.  son  of  John  and  Natalie  (Hodge) 
Westover  in  August.  1932.  Hettie  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  collision  in  January.  1950. 

2.  Minnie  Helen,  born  May  10.  1901;  married 
Harry  Roberts,  son  of  Albert  and  Minnie 
Roberts  in  1919  and  was  divorced  in  1922.  She 
married,  second,  Raymond  Parker  Johnson,  son 
of  Arthur  and  Ada  (wiggins)  Johnson.  June  8. 

1923. 

Children:  ( i)  Harley  Parker  Johnson,  born 
December  l,  1932.  Minnie  died  January  1.  1935. 

3.  Willie  Harry,  born  May  20.  1902;  died 
January  21.  1903. 

4.  Gertrude  Beatrice,  born  May  4.  1903; 
married  Basil  Clement  Mason,  son  of  George 
N.  and  Mary  (Golden)  Mason,  November  11.  1918. 
Children:  (i)  Wilson  George  Mason,  born  Jan. 
29.  1921;  married  Mary  B. ,  daughter  of  Otis 
and  Louise  (Carrington)  Carrington,  September 

23.  1939. 

Children:  ( l)  Diana  G.  Mason,  born  June  29. 
1941;  died  June  30.  1941.  (2)  Basil  prank 

Mason,  born  July  5.  1942.  (3)  Beverly  Jean 
Mason,  born  September  23.  1947.  (ii)  Shirley 
Beatrice  Mason,  born  May  4.  1923;  died  May  16, 

1924.  Gertrude  divorced  Basil  Mason  in  January. 
1933,  and  married,  second,  Edward  J.  Hoffman, 
son  of  Edward  B.  and  Mary  (McGuire)  Hoffman. 
December  12,  1941;  divorced  irom  him  in  March. 
1947. 

5.  Walter  Murton  Wilson,  born  September  6. 
1904;  married  Mildred  Louise  Irving,  daughter 
of  Anthany  and  Helen  (O’Neal)  lrving,  October 

24.  1921. 

Children;  (i)  Robert  Edward  Wilson,  born  April 
9,  1923;  (ii)  Roberta  Helen  Wilson,  born  April 
24,  1924;  married  Robert  McKenna,  son  of 

Charles  R.  McKenna,  1946.  ( 1  i  1 )  Phyllis 

Margarette  Wilson,  born  February  19,  1927. 

(iv)  Kenneth  Nathan  Wilson,  born  July  5.  1928. 

(v)  Reginald  Merrill  Wilson,  born  FeDruary  12. 
1932.  (vl)  Priscilla  Beryle  Wilson,  born 
November  15.  1933.  (vii)  Connie  Louise  Wilson, 
born  March  10.  1936. 


MARK  HAMILTON  WILSON 
(Uncle,  1880-  ) 


Proud  in  bearing  and  fastidious 
in  dress,  Uncle  Mark  has  much  of 
the  Rogers'  polish.  Born  September 
*  13,  1880,  he  was  named  Mark  Hamilton 

for  his  two  Grandfathers.  In  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  he  was  reared,  he 
courted  Esther  Coburn,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Victoria  A.  (Gabrce) 
Coburn.  He  married  her  on  September 
9,  1889  at  the  age  of  19. 
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Leaving  Vermont,  Uncle  Mark^ 
came  down  to  Brookfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 
For  many  years  at  Brookfield  he 
superintended  the  Henry  Lewis  Farm. 
Here,  he  bred  a  fine  show  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  and  traveled  the 
cattle  show  circuit  annually  each 
fall.  He  also  operated  a  farm  of 
his  own. 

Like  most  of  the  Wilsons,  Uncle 
Mark  is  a  lover  of  fine  horseflesh. 
He  has  owned  several  racehorses  and 
has  done  considerable  training  as 
well  as  driving  for  harness  races. 

In  community  life,  Uncle  Mark 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge  in  Warren,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

Uncle  Mark  and  Aunt  Esther  had 
two  daughters,  Hazel  and  Ethyl ,  both 
of  whom  they  lost.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Hazel  they  adopted  a 
little  girl  and  named  her  Lois. 

With  the  passing  of  Hazel  and 
Ethyl,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
left  for  Uncle  Mark  and  Aunt  Esther. 
Courageously,  they  accepted  the 
will  of  God.  Though  bereaved  and 
badly  crippled  with  arthritis,  Aunt 
Esther  always  had  a  good  humored 
smile.  One  remembers  how  crippled 
with  arthritis,  Aunt  Esther  would 
seek  the  heat.  Often  when  one 
stopped  to  cal‘1,  Aunt  Esther  would 
be  sitting  next  to  the  stove  sipping 
a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  but  no  matter 
how  uncomfortable  she  might  have 
been,  she  always  looked  up  with 
a  grin  and  jovially  exclaimed  with 
a  broad  New  England  An  ; 

"Well,  good  lawd,  look  who’s 
here!  " 

Aunt  Esther  contracted  cancer 
and  died  October  19,  1948  after  a 
long  and  tragic  illness.  October 
10,  1949,  Uncle  Mark  married  a 

second  time,  the  widow,  Fannie  Ruth 
(Toppin)  Moore  Howe.  Together,  he 
and’  Fannie  live  quietly  with  Lois 
and  her  family  in  Brookfield. 


Descendants  of 
Mark  Hamilton  Wilson 


1.  Hazel  Clementine  Wilson,  born  November 
22.  1900;  died  In  1922.  age  22- 

2.  Ethyl  May  Wilson,  born  Ayril  30.  1906, 
died  January  5.  1914. 


MYRON  HENRY  WILSON 
(Uncle,  1883-  ) 

The  Vermont  flavor  never  left 
Uncle  "Minie."  Unlike  his  brothers 
who  came  down  to  Massachusetts  and 
stayed,  he  came  down  but  was  not 
contented,  and  after  a  short  while 
returned  to  his  native  State  where 
he  farmed  at  Richford.  He  was  also 
road  commissioner  for  many  years, 
and  of  late  years  he  has  been  care¬ 
taker  of  a  golf  course. 

Born  August  5,  1883,  Uncle  Minie 
was  named  Myron  Henry  Wilson.  He 
married  Nell  Guyette,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Emily  Guyette,  August 
3,  1907,  and  had  one  son,  Carl. 

Aunt  Nell  died  January  17,  1930. 

Uncle  Minie  married  a  second  time, 
the  widowed  sister  of  his  first  wife, 
Edith  (Guyette)  Brusseau,  on  June 
21,  1930. 


Descendants  of 
Myron  Henry  Wilson 

1.  Carl  Myron  Wilson,  born  March  5.  1903: 
married  Rena,  daughter  of  Edward  A.  and  Bertna 
(Green)  Mason,  November  23.  1933. 

Children; 

(i)  Nell  Eleanor  Wilson,  born  August  23. 
1936.  (ii)  Rena  Grace  Wilson,  born  August  23. 
1941. 


LYNDON  BENJAMIN  WILSON 
( Father ,1885-  ) 


For  biography  and  descendant ' 
see  the  following  section,  titled- 
Lyndon  B.  Wilson  Family . 


(upper  left)  -  Arthur  and  Alice  Wilson  family;  children-  'teuben  and  Goldie  standing. 
Alice  in  center;  (upper  right)  Mark,  Esther  (seated),  ano  Hazel  v.ilson;  (lower  left) 
Nellie  Wilson  and  daughters,  Ldna  and  Marion  (in  rear);  (lower  right)  -  Clara  and  Sylvia- 
(standing),  Curtis.  Lyndon  B. .  and  Lyndon  I.  Wilson  (seated). 
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HARRY  WTLIjOUGHBY  WILSON 

(Uncle, 1888-  ) 


Descendants  of 
Harry  Willoughby  Wilson 


One  of  the  best  horsemen  of 
the  Wilsons4  is  Uncle  Harry.  Although 
he  has  trained  and  driven  horses 
for  harness  racing,  he  is  particular¬ 
ly  fond  of  ponies.  For  years  he  has 
Maintained  a  pony  stable  at  East 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts  where  he 
has  bred  ponies  for  a  hobby.  He  now 
operates  his  pony  stable,  personally, 
having  retired  as  Warden  of  the 
Spencer  Town  Farm,  a  position  he 
held  for  twenty-five  years. 

Second  to  the  youngest  child  of 
the  family.  Uncle  Harry  was  born 
May  27,  1888.  He  married  Gladys 
Bessette,  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Cora  (Young)  Bessette  and  like  his 
brothers  departed  from  Vermont  to 
live  in  Massachusetts. 

Sharing  her  husband ’ s  admiration 
of  the  horse,  Aunt  Gladys  eagerly 
helps  Uncle  Harry  manage  the  pony 
stable,  taking  care  of  much  of  the 
business.  She  is  quite  capable  and 
always  a  good  sport.  She  is  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  of  fishing  and  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  row  out  on 
the  lake  and  cast  her  line.  Although 
she  liked  to  raconteur  about  the 
fish  that  got  away,  she  usually 
■anaged  to  bring  home  a  good  catch. 

While  Aunt  Gladys  went  fishing, 
Uncle  Harry  often  busied  himself  with 
his  tools,  for  like  all  the  Wilsons, 
Uncle  Harry  is  a  capable  carpenter, 
but  he  has  pursued  the  intricacies 
of  fine  finished  work  farther  than 
most  of  the  family.  Very  clever, 
with  his  hands,  he  has  whittled 
model  horses  out  of  wood  and  fashion¬ 
ed  carts  for  them.  To  set  off  his 
ponies  in  the  ring  he  has  also  built 
many  little  pony  rigs  and  made  fancy 
harnesses . 

Uncle  Harry  and  Aunt  GJadys  have 
one  son,  Wendell,  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  during  World  War  II 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Australia 
two  years. 


1.  Wendell  Woodrow  Wilson,  born  September 
22  1918;  married  Bella  Legere.  daughter  ot 

De'lphis  and  Marie  (Vadnois)  Legere,  October 
12.  1946. 

One  child: 

(i)  Beverly  Wilson,  born  July  20.  1947. 


CLEMENTINE  (BRICGS)  DOBAN  MARVIN 
(He t tie  Goldi'e  Wilson) 
(Aunt,  1891-  ) 


Adopted  by  her  mother’s  sister, 
Diana  Briggs,  Aunt  Clem  was  reared 
quite  differently  from  he  r  brothers. 
Childless,  Aunt  Dane  and  Uncle 
Lyman  Briggs  took  her  to  care  for 
when  a  baby,  while  Grandmother  was 
confined  with  illness.  Attached  to 
the  child,  Aunt  Dane  persuaded  her 
sister  to  let  her  adopt  the  little 
girl . 

Aunt  Clem,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  was  born  September  22,  1891. 
It  was  a  short  while  after  her 
birth  that  Aunt  Dane  adopted  her 
and  changed  her  name  from  Hettie 

Goldie  Wilson  to  Clementine  Briggs. 
Aunt  Dane  and  L'ncle  Lyman,  being  of 
considerable  means,  reared  their 
adopted  daughter  in  luxury,  giving 
her  anything  money  could  buy. 

Although  Aunt  Clem  was  reared 
under  an  entirely  different  environ¬ 
ment  from  her  brothers,  heredity 
played  an  important  role,  making 
her  much  like  them.  Energetic,  self 
confident,  and  straightforward  in 
approach,  when  it  comes  to  getting 
a  job  done,  she  is  equal  to  them. 
Like  her  brothers,  she  is  a  leader 
and  is  always  ready  to  take  charge. 
She  has  a  born  instinct  for  seeing 
how  a  job  should  be  done.  She  i * 
good  at  organization,  and  when  she 
takes  over,  things  begin  to  roll- 

Aunt  Clem’s  abilities  have  U’d 
her  in  the  pursuit  of  many  things- 
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she  became  interested  in  antiques 
and  learned  the  intricacies  of  re- 
finishing  old  furniture.  Like  her 
brothers,  she  is  also  a  lover  of 
horses  and  for  many  yea7'  she  had  a 
race  horse. 

Aunt  Clem  married,  first,  Joseph 
Doran,  and  second,  Walter  Marvin. 
Today  she  and  Walter  operate  a 
lovely  old  hotel  dating  back  to 
col  o_n  i  a  1  times  in  Antrim^__New 
Hampshire.  Always  busy,  Aunt  Clem’s 
life  is  not  easy  at  the  hotel  for 
she  insists  on  running  everything. 
She  directs  all  the  cooking  herself, 
but  that  is  how  her  hotel  has 
gained  its  reputation,  for,  like 
her  mother,  Aunt  Clem’s  culinary 
ability  is  superior,  but  unlike  her 
mother,  she  has  never  had  to  econo¬ 
mize.  Using  nothing  but  the  best  of 
ingredients,  her  flair  for  salivat¬ 
ing  combinations  and  seasoning 
makes  her  dishes  a  rare  treat.  . 

Always  a  hard  worker,  Aunt  Clem 
has  shown  that  even  though  she  was 
adopted  into  a  family  of  well-to-do 
means  where  she  could  have  spent 
much  of  her  life  in  leisure,  she 
had  the  same  ambitious  temperament 
the  rest  of  the  family  had. 


Nancy  Ella  Huntley,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Ambrosine  (Hadloc  k) 
Huntley,  April  10,  1881.  He  had 
four  children:  Grace,  *Leon,  Vera, 
and  Gerald. 


Descendants  of 
Rufus  Harvey  Wilson 

1.  Grace  Mae  Wilson,  born  April  9.  1882; 

.  married  william  LaCoss.  son  of  Adolphus  and 

Matilda  (Tacey)  LaCoss.  May.  1902. 

Children:  (i)  Doris  Alberta  LaCoss.  born  June 
15.  1903.  (ii)  Dorrance  Rufus  LaCoss,  born 
May  13.  1907- 

2.  Leon  Rufus  Wilson,  born  February  13. 
1890;  died  January  24.  1891. 

3.  Vera  Sarah  Wilson,  born  July  27.  1897; 
married  Dennis  James  Moran,  March  11.  1915. 

Children:  (i)  Richard  Wilson  Moran,  born 
February  16.  1916.  (ii)  Janes  Edmund  Moran, 
born  July  2.  1917.  (iii)  Rufus  Harvey  Moran, 
born  December  23,  1918;  married  Lillian  Guy- 
ette,  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Hettie  (Wilson) 
Guyette.  November  16.  1946;  one  child.  Patricia 
Susan  Moran,  born  ’December  l.  1948-  (iv) 
Josephine  Elizabeth  Moran,  born  September  5. 
1920. 

4.  Gerald  Huntley  Wilson,  born  January  25. 

1898;  married  Marion,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Bartlett  and  Bessie  (Johnson)  Palmer.  October 
30.  1920.  One  daughter:  (i)  Agnes  palmer 

Wilson,  born  April  12.  1931. 


Children  Of  Willoughby  Wilson  And 
His  First  Wife,  Elizabeth 
(Barnet)  Wil son 


RUR1S  HARVEY  WILSON 
(Uncle, 1859-  ) 


Uncle  Rufe  was  born  February 
1859,  and  christened  Rufus 
Harvey  Wilson.  He  was  the  oldest 
child  of  Grandfather  and  his  first 
**fe,  Elizabeth  Barnet.  Amiable  and 
3  u  »  e  t  in  temperament,  he  remained 
*11  his  life  in  Vermont.  For  many 
u«rs  he  was  in  the  lumbering 
business,  and  at  East  Thetford, 
Vermont,  he  operated  a  hotel.  He 
*  *  s  also  road  commissioner  for 
"any  years.  Uncle  Rufus  married 


MYRON  WILSON 
(Uncle,  about  1863-1882) 


The  first  Myron  Wilson,  born 
about  1863,  was  tragically  drowned 
when  a  boy  in  his  teens,  November 
22,  1882.  While  skating,  the  ice 

broke  and  he  went  into  the  cold 
waters  of  the  river. 


WILLIAM  CROSS  WILSON 
(Uncle,  1864-1936) 


Friendly,  warm,  and  of  a  quiet 
sosition,  Uncle  Will,  the  son  of 
ndfather  and  his  first  wife, 
zabeth  Barnet,  1 i t tl e  •  resembled 
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his  nervous,  energetic  half  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Hannah  Rogers.  In  all 
respects  Uncle  Will  practiced 
moderation,  living  a  very  quiet 
life.  To  visit  him,  however,  was  a 
pleasure,  for  no  member  of  the 
Wilson  family  thought  more  of  his 
folks  or  proffered  a  more  hospitable 
welcome  than  Uncle  Will  and  his 
wife,  Aunt  Nellie. 

Born  at  Jay,  Vermont,  March  7, 
1864,  Uncle  Will  lived  at  home  until 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age.  Then  he  went  to  live 
with  his  mother’s  sister  at  West- 
port,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Uncle  Will  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Amoskeag  Mills,  for 
whom  he  became  Demurrage  clerk.  In 
later  years  he  served  as  a  watchman 
for  the  company. 

At  Manchester  he  met  Nellie 
Beale,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Esther  (Farmeloe)  Beale,  and  married 
her  when  he  was  thirty-two,  April 
20,  1896.  Uncle  Will  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Manchester,  where  he 
lived  at  12  Mill  Street  and  reared 


his  family  of  four  children:  Waiter, 
Marion,  Gordon,  and  Edna.  Here  hr 
died  February  12,  1936,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

Descendants  of 
William  Cross  Wilson 


1.  Walter  Wilson,  born  November  3,  1897'. 
died  November  8.  1942;  married  July  27.  1929. 
Anita  Goltz,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Jessie 
(Lee)  Goltz. 

Children:  (i)  Georgia  Lee  Wilson,  born  April 
23.  1930.  (ii)  Lois  Wilson,  born  December  28. 
1931.  (iii)  William  Wilson,  born  September  25. 
1936. 

2.  Marion  Wilson,  born  August  10,  1899. 
married  June  20,  1923,  Fred  Hutchins,  son  ot 
Wilbur  w.  and  Cora  (Wheeler)  Hutchins. 

Children:  (i)  Hazel  Hutchins,  born  August  5. 
1924;  married  July  15.  1945.  Robert  Hutchins,  i 
son  of  Lyman  and  Rena  (Littlefield)  Hutchins,  j 
Children;  (l)  Pamela  Hutchins,  born  January  5.  t 
1946.  (2)  Bradley  Hutchins,  born  June  7,  1947. 
(ii)  Fred  Hutchins.  Jr.,  born  February  6. 
1926. 

3.  Gordon  Wilson,  born  October  27.  1903; 
married  July  8.  1945.  Viola  Haley,  daughter  of 
Frank  and  Hyrtie  (Sleeper)  Haley. 

4.  Edna  Blanche  Wilson,  born  May  3.  1909. 
married  August  21.  1948.  Herbert  Wilson,  son 
of  Dana  and  Pearl  (Pollansbee)  Wilson. 


LYNDON  BENJAMIN  WILSON  FAMILY  OF  WARE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Lyndon  B.  Wilson  family  is 
included  at  the  end  of  Book  Five, 
the  Wilsons,  because  it  bears  the 
Wilson  name.  However,  the  Lyndon  B. 
Wilson  family  could  be  placed  as 
readily  in  any  of  t.he  other  four 
books  for  it  belongs  to  all  of  them 
and  is  as  closely  related  to  the 
Boberts,  Tuttle,  Converse,  Richard- 
.son,  and  Rogers  families  of  this 
book  as  any  living  descendants 
bearing  these  names. 

LYNDON  BENJAMIN  WILSON 

(Father-  1885-  ) 

Lyndon  Benjamin  Wilson,  named 
for  his  Aunt’s  husband,  Lyndon 
Harrington,  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin 
Wilson,  was  born  October  25,  1885 

at  Jay,  Vermont.  While  a  very  young 


boy,  he  moved  with  his  folks  to 
Enosburg,  Vermont  where  he  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm. 

Reared  at  Enosburg  and  educated 
in  the  Vermont  public  schools, 

Lynn,  or  L.  B.  as  he  is  often  call¬ 
ed,  left  Vermont  as  a  young  man  in 
his  teens  and  came  to  Massachusetts 
where  he  worked  for  his  cousin, 
Merton  Wilson,  at  the  Elm  Hill  farm 
in  Brookfield. 

It  was  at  Brookfield  that  Lyn n 
came  to  know  Clara  Richardson  an-, 
courted  her.  Following  courtship  1*' 
married  her  when  he  was  twenty-on*- 
The  first  ten  years  of  their  ma'/ri* 
life,  Lynn  worked  for  the  MacLaori 
Paper  Mill  in  Brookfield  as  shiM' 
ing  manager. 
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(top  row)  -  Lynn  and  Clara  Wilson;  (second  row) 
(bottom  row)  -  Guy  and  Sylvia  Cummings. 


Lyndon  and  Helen  Wilson.  Curtis  Wilson; 
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Lynn,  however,  was  not  the  type 
for. mill  work.  Having  been  reared 
on  a  farm,  he  craved  the  "out  of 
doors"  and  when  he  became  ill,  he 
was  ordered  by  a  doctor  to  leave 
the  mill.  He  left  Brookfield  and 
moved  to  Wes  t  ford ,  Connecticut, 
where  he  managed  a  farm  for  a  short 
time  before  becoming  supe r i n tend an t 
of  the  Greenway  Farm  at  Ware, 
Massachusetts. 

For  thirty-three  years,  Lyndon 
B.  Wilson  has  superintended  Greenway 
and  in  that  time,  he  and  Mr.  Timm¬ 
ins,  the  owner  of  Greenway  Farm, 
have  bred  one  of  the  finest  register¬ 
ed  herds  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  the 
East.  Many  of  these  cattle  have 
made  production  records  that  have 
placed  them  as  class  leaders  for 
the  breed. 

Aside  fromhiswork  at  Greenway, 
Lynn  Wilson  has  been  active  for 
many  years  in  the  community.  A 
member  of  the  East  Congregational 
Church  of  Ware,  for  thirty  or  more 
years,  he  has  been  a  deacon  of  that 
church  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Also,  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  active  in  the  Ware  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  for  which  he  has  held 
offices  of  Noble  Grand  and  Grand 
Marshall  for  the  District  Deputy. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Ware.  Aside  from  his  lodge 
activities,  Lynn  Wilson  has  found 
time  to  be  active  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  for  the  town  of 
Ware,  a  non - remune r a t i ve  position. 

The  life  history  of  Lyndon  B. 
Wilson  shows  that  he  is  a  self-made 
man.  Born  in  a  lumbering  cabin  and 
having  had  little  as  a  boy  because 
of  his  father’s  severe  losses  due 
to  fires,  this  man  had  to  pave  his 
road,  himself.  With  the  constant 
encouragement  of  his  wife,  Clara, 
h  ft  has  worked  hard  and  is  well 
thought  of  not  only  in  the  community, 
but  by  leading  Guernsey  breeders  of 
the  country.  He  sets  an  example 
that  is  hard  for  the  generations 
foil  owing  to  live  up  to!  He  longed 
for  a  college  education  which  he 
never  could  have,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  insistant  that  his 
children  receive  as  high  an  education 

*  «  Tins  si  hi  p  . 


Having  reared  and  educated  his 
children,  Lyndon  B.  Wilson  is  now 
a  man  of  65  who  in  appearance  is 
years  younger.  Having  been  an  out¬ 
door  man  all  of  his  life,  he  has  had 
excellent  health.  He  has  the  vital¬ 
ity  and  stamina  of  the  Rogers  and 
few  men,  years  younger,  can  keep  up 
with  him  on  the  farm.  Together,  he 
and  Clara  continue  to  live  at  Green- 
way  in  Ware 

CLARA  BELLE  (RICHARDSON)  WILSON 
(Mother,  1889-  ) 

Cl  ara  Belle  Richardson  was 
born  July  1,  1889  at  Brookfield, 

Massachusetts,  where  she  was  reared 
and  where  she  attended  the  grade 
and  high  schools.  As  a  young  girl, 
she  was  quite  slender  and  fragile 
in  appearance,  but  attractive  with 
large  round  eyes  and  a  fine  figure. 
Her  hair  was  a  light  brunette  which 
grew  darker  as  the  years  went  by. 
At  60,  her  few  gray  hairs  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  silky  brown  are 
hardly  discernible.  In  general 
appearance,  Clara  with  her  large 
round  eyes,  Roman  nose,  and  proud 
bearing  looks  much  like  her  father, 
Metcalf  Richardson  and  his  mother’s 
people,  the  Converses. 

An  attractive  young  woman,  Clara 
Richardson  was  eagerly  sought  by 
Lynn,  Wilson  whom  she  wed  on  December 
19,  1906.  Clara  and  Lynn  had  four 

years  of  married  life  before  Sylvia 
was  born  in  Brookfield.  Three  and  a 
half  years  later,  Clara  gave  birth 
to  Lyndon,  and  Curtis  followed  in 
Ware,  seven  years  after  Lyndon. 

Rearing  the  children  at  Green- 
way  kept  Clara  Wilson  busy,  but 
never  too  busy  for  activities  in  the 
Community.  A  member  of  the  East 
Con  gr  c  ga  t-ion  a  1  Church  in  Ware  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  she  has 
served  it  loyally.  Through  the 
years  she  worked  on  many  committees 
and  was  chairman  of  many  church 
suppers.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
she  has  belonged  to  Oasis  Rebekah 
Lodge  and  has  served  in  many  offices, 
including  Noble  Grand,  and  twice, 
Marshall  for  the  District  Deputy. 
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Site  has  also  belonged  to  the  Social 
Science  Woman’s  Club  of  the  town  of 
Ware  for  many  years. 

Clara  Wilson  has  driven  an 
automobile  more  than  forty  years. 

|n  fact,  she  drove  in  the  days  when 
men  stared  at  the  sight  of  a  woman 
behind  the  wheel  and  quickly  stepped 
out  of  the  way  when  she  passed. 

When  "Mother  and  Dadn  bought 
their  first  automobile,  an  open 
Ford  touring  car,  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  proud  of  it.  They  took  many 
rides  and  Dad  always  drove,  for  he 
•as  certain  that  women  shouldn't 
drive  and  certainly  "his  wife 
•asn’t  going  to! "Mother  felt  other¬ 
wise.  If  there  was  going  to  be  an 
automobile  in  the  family,  she  would 
drive!!  Since  Dad  wouldn  t  teach 
her,  himself,  she  carefully  watched 
what  he  did,  and  one  day  when  he 
left  the  farm,  Mother  decidecf  to 
drive.  Placing  Sylvia  on  the  back 
seat,  she  started  the  Ford.  She 
knew  how  to  start  the  car,  and  she 
knew  how  to  get  it  into  gear,  but 
she  knew. little  more  about  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  Pleased  with  herself,  she 
drove  out  of  the  yard  and  drove 
past  the  next  iarm  where  Dad  was 
working.  Seeing  him,  she  touched 
the  horn  and  waved,  continuing  on 
her  way.  That  night,  when  Dad  came 
home,  Mother  was  back  at  the  farm, 
but  she  hadn’t  stopped!  She  was 
driving  back  and  forth  in  the  yard. 

"Clara!  What  are  you  trying  to 
do?"  Dad  called.  Amidst  the  noise 
of  the  engine  she  shouted  back. 

"Don’t  stand  there,  Lynn!  Tell 
me  how  to  stop  this  darn  thing! 
Jumping  onto  the  running  board,  Dad 
turned  off  the  ignition  and  stopped 
the  car.  Mother  got  out,  provoked 
because  she  had  had  to  enlist  a 
man’s  aid.  After  that,  Dad  was 
certain  that  Mother  knew  how  to 
■•top  a  car,  but  never  again,  said 
anything  against  her  driving.  Dad’s 
brothers  told  Mother  that  they  felt 
it  was  perfectly  alright  for  her 
to  drive.  All  they  wanted  her  to  do 
■as  to  call  and  let  them  know  when 
she  was  coming  so  that  they  could 


stretch  a  rope  between  two  trees  to 
stop  her! 

Clara  Wilson’s  determination 
and  will  are  a  small  part  of  her 
many  attributes.  Like  her  mother, 
and  the  Tutt.le  artisans,  she  is 
gi f ted  at  need lecraft.  An  exceeding¬ 
ly  capable  dressmaker,  she  made  all 
of  her  daughter’s  clothing  when  she 
was  in  college.  Her  daughter,  Sylvia, 
knew  what  she  wanted  and  often 
drawing  a  picture  would  hand  it  to 
her  mother.  Clara,  glancing  at  the 
picture  would  fashion  the  design. 
One  of  Clara’s  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  work  was  a  seal  skin  evening 
wrap  which  she  fashioned  for  Sylvia. 
It  was  her  first  experience  working 
with  fur.  The  task  was  arduous, 
but  when  it  was  completed,  it  was 
a  masterpiece  of  design  and  work¬ 
manship  that  her  precise  Tuttle 
great  aunts  would  have  been  proud 
to  approve! 

Not  only  is  Clara  Wilson  an 
adept  dressmaker,  but  she  can  do 
any  kind  of  fancy  work.  From  quilts, 
fine  embroidery,  cutwork,  and  cro¬ 
cheting  to  hooked  rugs,  she  has 
mastered  all  types  of  such  hand  work 
in  turn.  Having  had  a  Victorian 
rearing,  she  ac  comp  1  i  s  lie  d  a  lot  of 
finished  fancy  work  before  she  was 
in  her  teens. 

Clara  enjoys  any  type  of  fancy 
work  with  the  exception  of  needle¬ 
point  which  she  refuses  to  do  be¬ 
cause,  to  her,  it  is  non-creative. 
Her  favorite  hobby,  however,  is 
hooking  rugs.  As  a  little  girl  she 
loved  to  paint  and  in  her  rugs  she 
is  able  to  develop  this  artistic 
flair.  She  dyes  all  of  her  wool  and 
carefully  cuts  it  as  finely  as 
p>ossible.  Then,  'with  her  small  rug 
hook,  she  carefully  works  each 
flower  in  place ,  shading  to  obtain 
dimensional  symetry. 

Clara  Wilson’s  abilities  are 
probably  fostered  to  a  large  e  x  t  e  n  • 
by  her  spirit.  Although  she  h  a 
worked  hard  all  of  her  life;  she, 
like  her  husband,  Lynn,  enjoys  1>^‘ 
ing.  In  both  appearance  and  outlook, 
Clara  and  Lynn  are  much  y  o  u  n  p  <  1 
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than  their  years.  They  enjoy  acti¬ 
vity  and  are  always  ready  to  join 
their  children  or  grandchildren  for 
a  good  time.  They  are  people  who 
refuse  to  worry  about  themselves. 
As  they  have  said  so  many  times, 
"their  keenest  ambition  is  to  not 
allow  themselves  to  become  old  in 
outlook  and*  not  able  to  understand 
youth!  " 


Descendants  of 

Lyndon  and  Clara  (Richardson)  Wilson 

SYLVIA  BELLE  (WILSON)  CUMMINGS 
(1911-  ) 

Sylvia  Belle  Wilson  was  born 
January  9,  19 1 1  a t Br ook f i e id ,  Mass. 
She  graduated  from  Ware  High  School 
in  1929  and  from  Massachusetts 
State  College  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
1933.  Her  major  field  was  home 
economics.  Completing  a  course  in 
diatetics  in  the  Springfield  Hosp¬ 
ital  she  joined  the  Berkshire  County 
Extension  Service  as  Assistant 
County  Club  Agent  in  1934.  In  1938 
she  joined  the  Hampshire  County 
Extension  Service  in  Massachusetts. 

June  26,  1940,  Sylvia  married 
Guy  A.  Cummings,  Jr.  the  son  of  Dr. 
Guy  and  Lauretta  (Tunnecli f fe) 
Cummings.  In  1942  when  Guy  became 
Service  Engineer  for  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
she  resigned  from  her  position  with 
the  Hampshire  County  Extension 
Service  to  travel  with  him. 

When  Guy  was  sent  to  Italy, 
Sylvia  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Worcester,  Mass,  as 
Program  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Dept,  for  one  year. 

January  17,  1947,  Guy  started 
his  new  position  with  the  Frederick 
B.  Stevens  Electrical  Plating  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Michigan.  They  have 
purchased  a  home  in  Dearborn  where 
they  live  at  3618  Brewster  Road. 
Sylvia  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern 
Star  in  Dearborn  and  Central 
Methodist  Church  in  Detroit. 


LYNDON  IRVING  WII  SON 
(1914-  ) 

Lyndon  Irving  Wilson,  born 
August  30,  1914  graduated  from  Ware 
High  School  in  1932  and  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  1936.  He  received  a  fellowship 
in  Chemistry,  but  refused  it  to 
become  manager  of  Person’s  Drug 
Store  in  Ware,  Mass.  He  became 
proprietor  of  this  store  in  March 

1939. 

Lyndon  married  Helen  Myers, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Anna 

(Messner)  Myers,  April  16,  1938  and 
now  has  three  children. 

Aside  from  married  life  and 
business  activities,  Lyndon  is 
active  in  the  community  as  a  member 
of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Ware 
Rotary  Club  and  as  a  trustee  of 
East  Congregation al  Church. 

Children 

! 

1.  Sandra  Joan  Wilson,  born  May  4,  1939  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

2.  Robert  Lyndon  Wilson,  born  March  30, 

1942  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  James  Richard  Wilson,  born  Dec.  16, 
1947  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 


MARK  CURTIS  WILSON 
(1921-  ) 


Mark  Curtis  Wilson  was  born 
September  19,  1921  at  Ware,  Mass, 

where  he  graduated  from  Ware  High 
School  in  1940.  He  graduated  from 
Massachusetts  State  College  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  1944  and  from  Ohio 
State  University  with  an  M.S.  degree 

in  1946. 

In  April  1947,  Curt  joined  the 

staff  of  the  Purdue  Uni versitv 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as 
a  research  entomologist.  Curt  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sige111 
Xi  ,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta.  Gamma  All  1>  •»  - 
the  American  Association  of  Econoni1' 
Entomology  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Academies  of  Science.  He  is  th» 
author  of  several  published  scienti¬ 
fic  articles  and  news  and  magazine 
stories  in  the  field  of  entoinoiop- 
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Abell,  Lula  (Elwood)  . 

68 

Achilles.  Alice  (Wilson)  ... 

...  45.  61, 

76. 

79 

Achilles.  Erwin  L . 

76 

Achilles,  Gloria  . 

.  45, 

61. 

77 

Achilles.  Glenora  . 

.  45. 

61. 

77 

Achilles.  Harrison  . 

.  45. 

61. 

77 

Achilles.  Hattie  (McCoy)  ... 

76 

Achilles.  Horace  . 

.  45. 

61. 

77 

Achilles.  Olive  . 

.  45. 

61, 

77 

Achilles.  Ralph  . 

.  45. 

61. 

77 

Achilles,  Shirley  . 

.  45. 

61. 

77 

Acton,  Arnold  . 

24 

Acton,  Carole  J . 

24 

Ac. ton,  Louise  (Dustin)  . 

.  12. 

24. 

25 

Adams,  Carolyn  (Hicks)  . 

35. 

38 

Adams,  clarence  . 

36 

Adams.  Evelyn . 

36 

Adams,  James  Asa  . 

36 

Adams.  James  . 

38 

Adams.  James,  Jr . 

36 

Adams,  Kathryn  (Brown)  . 

35. 

36 

Anderson,  Dorothy  (Hicks)  . . 

35, 

36 

Anderson,  John  . 

36 

Anderson,  John,  jr . 

36 

Anderson,  Myrna  . 

36 

Anderson,  Rosalie  . 

24 

Arnold,  Gertrude  (Dow)  . 

69 

Arnold,  Hilda  . 

69 

Arnold,  Louis  . 

69 

Bannister,  sophronia  . 

Wilson 

Barnet.  Dan  . 

69 

Barnet,  Elizabeth  . 

Wilson 

Barnet,  Leafy  (Dow)  . 

.  61. 

65, 

69 

Barney.  Nancy  A . 

Rogers 

Beale,  Esther  (Farmeloe)  ... 

82 

Beale,  Nellie  . 

Wilson 

Beale,  william  . 

82 

Belanger,  Alice  (Metcalf) 

35. 

38 

Belanger,  Ann  . 

38 

Belanger,  Valbert  . 

38 

Boms,  Fjneline  (Converse)  .. 

30, 

31 

Bcois.  Fannie  . 

32 

Reels,  George  . 

30. 

32 

Beeus,  Hattie  . 

Bemis.  Marjorie  . 

Betis.  Merrill  . . 

30, 

32 

Bennett.  Lawrence  .  12.  26 

Bennett,  Lillian  Howell  . '  26 

Bennett.  Lyle .  12!  24 

Bennett.  Noble  Eli  . |  43 

Bennett,  Richard .  \2t  26 

Bennett.  Robert  Henry  .  12’  24 

Bennett,  Roy  E . 48 

Bennett.  Sharon .  35,  33 

Bennett.  Shirley  Anne .  12’.  26 

Bennett,  waiter . ’  33 

Berry,  Marilla  (Tuttle)  .  12.  17,  18 

Bessette,  cora  (Young)  .  30 

Bessette,  Gladys  .  see  Wilson 

Bessette,  James  .  80 

Blashfield,  Cynthia .  see  Brown 

Blashfield.  Julia  .  see  Hicks 

Blashfield,  olive  (Richardson)  _  35,  36,  37 

Blashfield.  William  .  35 

Briggs,  Clementine . .  see  Marvin 

Briggs.  Diana  (Rogers)  .  44.  45.  49.  53.54 

Briggs.  Lyman  .  53,  54 

Brown.  Arthur  B .  35.  36 

Brown,  Arthur .  35,  35 

Brown,  Beverly  .  36 

Brown,  clarence .  35,  36 

Brown,  Cynthia  (Blashfield)  .  35.  36,  37 

Brown.  Gladys  .  36 

Brown,  Jessie  (Fairfield)  .  36 

Brown,  Mattie  Cummings  .  36 

Brown,  Ralph .  35,  36 

Brown,  Ralph  . .  36 

Brown,  Yvonne  (Dumas)  .  36 

Brusseau,  Edith  .  see  Wilson 

Bryant,  Della  .  see  Wilson 

Buggy,  Minnie  Helen  .  74 

Buggy,  Richard  .  74 

Bullock*  Earl  .  62 

Bullock,  Etta .  62 

Bullock,  Flossie  Wilson  .  62 

Bullock,  Glen  .  62 

Bullock,  Gordon  .  62 

Bullock,  Kenneth  .  62 

Bullock,  Orabelle  .  62 

Byrd,  Flossie  (Dustin)  .  12,  24,  25 

Byrd,  Helen .  see  Scofield 

Byrd,  Pearl  ie  S-  .  24 

Byrd.  Richard  Eugene . 12,  24 


Bennett , 
B'-nnett, 
Bennett. 
Bennett. 
Bennett, 
Vnnett. 
s-nnett, 
Bennett. 
B^nr.ett, 
B*-nnett, 
r>nnett. 
Bennett, 
B'-r.nett. 
‘••'•r.tiett, 
B'nnett. 
^nnett! 
-'•".nett. 

Bwinett. 
;  '•nnett. 
'  •  r.nptt. 
B~anett[ 


Alice  M . 

Beatrice  . 

Benjamin  . 

Carrie  . 

Ceolia  (Roberts)  . 
Charles  Henry  . . . . 

Charles  s . 

Christine  M . 

Daniel  . 

Donald  c . 

Donald . . 

Edgar  B . 

Elia  (Rogers) 

Ernest  N . 

Evelyn  (Spencer)  . 

Geo.  w . 

Geraldine  . 

Grace  Feidler  . . . . 

Harolu  A . . . . 

Hazel  (Richardson) 
Kenneth  . 


.  48 

.  26 

. 12.  24.  25 

.  See  Dustin 

.  11,12.18.21.23.24 

.  22 

.  12.  26 

.  48 

.  12.  25.  26 

.  12.  24 

.  12.  24 

.  48 


..  45.  48 

.  48 

.  26 

.  48 

See  Kurtz 


24.  25 
12.  26 
35.  38 
12.  26 


Canney,  John,  jr .  12.  14 

Canney,  Love .  See  Roberts 

Carden,  Rev.  Joseph  .  18 

Carden,  Josephine  (Currier)  .  16,  17,  18 

Carrington,  Louise  .  77 

Carrington,  Mary  B .  See  Mason 

Carrington,  otis .  77 

Carroll,  Charles . . .  68 

Carroll,  Doris  (Nelson)  .  68 

Carroll.  Nancy  jane . *. . .  68 

Channin,  Beverly  Ann .  69 

Channin,  carol  Lee  .  69 

Channin,  Cyril  p .  69 

Channin,  Marilyn . -  69 

Channin,  Phyllis  (King)  .  69.  76 

Clark,  Etta .  See  Wilson 
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Coburn.  Charles . 77 

Coburn.  Esther  .  See  Wilson 

Coburn,  victoria  (Gabree)  .  77 

Convers.  Deacon  Edw .  27,  30 

Convers.  Col.  James .  27,  30 

Convers.  Major  James  .  27.  30 

Convers.  Lt.  Janies  . . .  27,  30 

Convers,  Capt.  josiah  .  27,  30 

Converse,  Eli  . .  28.  29.  30 

Converse,  Elsie  .  See  MacLaurin 

Converse.  EJieline .  See  Bemis 

Converse,  James  Edw .  28.  29.  30 

Converse,  James .  27.  29.  30 

Converse,  Jane  .  30,  32 

Converse.  Laura  (Morris)  .  27.  28,  29.  30 

Converse,  Lucy  (Duntan)  .  28 

Converse,  Nancy  (Prouty)  .  28 

Converse,  Robert . 1.  30,  31 

Converse.  Ruth  (Estey)  . 31 

Converse,  Samuel .  27,  30 

Converse.  Sarah  .  See  Richardson 

Cummings,  Emily  .  See  Guyette 

Cummings,  Dr.  Guy  A.,.. . - .  86 

Cummings,  Guy  A. .  Jr .  83,  86 

Cummings,  Lauretta  (Tunnecliff)  .  86 

Cummings,  Mattie .  See  Brown 

Cummings,  Sylvia  (Wilson) 

12,  30.  35.  45.  61.  79,  83.  84.  85,  86 

Currier,  Adeline  (Tuttle)  .  12,  16.  17,  21 

Currier,  Josephine  .  See  Carden 

Currier,  Rufus  .  16 

Darling,  Avis .  See  Wilson 

Dopp,  Mina .  See  Wilson 

Doran,  Joseph  .  81 

Dow,  Adelbert .  61.  65,  69 

Dow,  David .  65.  68,  69 

Dow,  Cedric .  69 

Dow,  Eva  (True)  .  69 

Dow,  Florence .  See  King 

Dow,  Frank .  61,  65,  69 

Dow,  Gertrude .  See  Arnold 

Dow.  Goldie . .  See  Nydam 

Dow,  Hanniford .  61.  65,  69 

Dow,  Herman .  61.  65.  69 

Dow,  ina  (williams)  .  69 

Dow,  Laura  (Wilson)  .  61.  63,  65,  68 

Dow,  Leafy . .  See  Barnet 

Dow,  Margarite .  69 

Dow,  Maude  (MacLucas)  .  68 

Dow,  Viola .  69 

Drew,  Sarah .  See  Tuttle 

Dufur,  Della  .  See  Wilson 

Dumas.  Yvonne .  See  Brown 

Duntan,  Lucy .  See  Converse 

Dustin,  Carrie  (Bennett)  ...  2.  12,  23,  24,  25 

Dustin,  Ceolia  .  See  westover 

Dustin,  Fairie  .  See  Parda 

Dustin,  Flossie .  See  Byrd 

Dustin.  Goldie . . .  (see  stormo) 

Dustin,  Hazel  . • .  see  Hall 

Dustin,  Josephine  .  See  Vanderhoef 

Dustin.  Lewis . . .  23,  24 

Dustin,  Louise .  See  Acton 

Dustin,  Prudenda .  See  Kisman 


Dustin,  waiter  C .  12.  24.  25 

Eaton,  Edwin  .  33 

Eaton.  Kathryn .  35,  33 

Eaton,  Nellie  (Richardson)  .  35,  37,  35 

Elwood,  Ada  (Potter)  .  C8 

Elwood.  Addie  .  See  Tucker 

Elwood,  Addie  (Potter)  .  g8 

Elwood,  Augusta  Clara  (Willson)  .  61,  63 

Elwood,  Benton  .  68 

Elwood,  Eunice  .  See  Rushlow 

Elwood,  Florence . . . . . 61,  68 

Elwood,  Guy . .' .  68 

Elwood.  Ira .  68 

Elwood.  Leola .  See  Sweet 

Elwood,  Lester  . .  61,  68 

Elwood,  Nathan  .  68 

Elwood.  Stephen  .  68 

Estey,  Clara  Warner  .  31 

Estey.  Lucius . -. .  31 

Estey,  "Ruth  .  see  Converse 

Fairbanks,  Christina  .  34,  35 

Fairbanks,  James  .  34 

Fairbanks."  Joan . 34 

Fairfield,  Jessie .  See  Brown 

Feidler,.  Grace  .  See  Bennett 

Flanigan,  Ethyl  (George)  .  35.  36 

Flanigan,  Fred . 36 

Fleming,  Anna .  See  1  .eland 

Flowers,  Mida  .  See  Richardson 

Gale,  EJneline  (Dodge)  .  31 

Gale,  Emogene  .  See  Richardson 

Gale,  william .  34 

Gallagher,  Hazel  L .  See  Hutchins 

Gallagher,  James . 21 

Gallagher,  Lenore  .  See  Prewitt 

George,  Charles  .  36 

George,  Donald .  35,  30 

George,  Donald,  2nd .  35.  36 

George,  Ida  (Brown)  .  35.  36 

George,  Ida .  see  Brown 

Glover,  EJnmeline  S-  .  See  Wilson 

Goltz,  Anita  .  see  Wilson 

Goltz,  Arthur  .  82 

Goltz,  Jessie  (Lee)  .  82 

Gonyeau,  Leola  (Nolan)  .  68 

Goodrow,  Millie  .  see  Wilson 

Granger,  Myrtle  (Richardson)  .  30.  35,  42 

Granger,  waiter  .  12 

Granger,  Walter,  Jr .  30.  42 

Greene,  Henrietta  (Rogers)  _  45.  47.  49.  83 

Gregory,  waiter .  45,  54 

Groves,  Sarah  .  see  Richardson 

Gust,  Charlotte  (Rogers)  . • .  50 

Guyette,  Emily  (Cummings)  . H 

Guyette,  Joseph . • . 

Guyette,  Leonard  . 

Guyette,  Lillian .  See  Moran 

Guyette,  Nell  . see  filter. 
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Higgorty,  ran  .  64 

!‘  iggerti.  Clayton .  G4 

t,jfc„orty.  Francis .  64 

I aggerty.  Villa  (Wilson)  .  04 

na ley.  Frank  .  32 

l!»K-y.  Myrtie  (Sleeker)  .  82 

Haley,  Viola .  see  Wilson 

hall.  Hazel  (rustic  .  12,  24.  25 

Hanson.  Achsah  (Rouerts)  .  12.  15 

Hanlon.  Joseph  .  15 

hanson,  Joseph,  Jr .  15 

Harrington,  r.dwaro .  4 5,  55 

Harrington,  Helen  (Rogers)  -  45.  47.  49.  55 

Harrington,  Lynuon  .  55 

Harrington,  Lyndon,  jr .  45.  55 

Harrison,  Bonnie  (Stormo)  .  12.  24 

Harrison.  Gregory  .  24 

Harrison,  Donald  .  24 

Hathaway,  philander .  53 

Hicks,  Alice  .  See  Metcalf 

Hicks,  Julia  (Blashxield)  .  35.  36.  3S 

Hicks.  Julia .  35.  36 

Hicks,  Nancy  .  36 

Hicks.  Orrin .  36 

Hicks.  Richaru .  35.  36 

Hicks,  Robert .  35,  36 

Hicks,  Shirley .  35.  38 

Hicks.  Stanley .  35.  38 

Hicks,  Stanley.  Jr .  35,  38 

Hicks,  Miliar. .  35.  36 

Hill.  Charles .  59 

Hill.  Harriet  (King)  .  69 

Hiser,  Bessie  .  See  Wilson 

Hoflman,  Euward  B .  77 

llutlman,  Edward .  77 

I'offaian,  Gertrude  (Wilson)  .  77 

Howard,  Eleanor  (Brown)  .  35,  36 

lioward,  George .  36 

Ho»ard,  Jane .  36 

l'j«aru,  John .  33 

iloKarcI,  Neai  .  36 

Howard,  Susan  .  36 

Hu«ell,  Lillian  .  See  Bennett 


Irving,  Helen  (O’Neal)  .  77 

Irving,  Vilctred  Louise .  See  Wilson 

Irwin,  'Everett  s .  31 

Irwin,  Hattie  (Bemisi  .  29.  30.  31.  32 

Jackson.  Dale .  24 

JacKSon.  Gary .  2» 

Jackson,  John .  2  4 

Jackson.  Marjorie  (.Vestover)  . 12,  24 

Jenson,  darling  J .  12.  24 

Jenson,  John .  24 

Johnson.  Aoa  (V<iggins)  .  77 

Johnson  Alice  .  See  Wilson 

Johnson,  Arthur  .  77 

Johnson,  Dorrison  . C‘* 

Johnson,  Harley  ? .  45,  61.  77 

Johnson,  ’  Mabel  (Wilson)  .  66 

Johnson,  Margaret  (Wilson)  .  61.  63.  69 

Johnson,  Margaret  .  69 

Johnson,  Raymond  .  77 

Johnson,  Reuben  .  69.  77 

Johnson,  susan  (Perry)  .  69 

Jones.  Augusta  .  See  Mitchell 

King.  Ann  (LaBelle)  .  69 

King,  Dorothy .  6’. 

King,  Fay  .  65 

King,  Florence  (Dow)  .  61.  65.  69,  7j 

King,  Frank. .  66 

King,  Harriet  .  See  iiiii 

King,  Laura .  69 

King.  Olin .  69 

King,  Philip .  C-9.  76 

King,  Phyllis .  See  Chanr.in 

King.  Richard .  69 


Kinney.  Blanche  (Wilson)  .  62 

Kinney,  Clair .  62 

Kinney,  Elia .  62 

Kinney.  Glen .  b- 

Kinney,  Helen  .  62 

Kisman,  Fred  . .  12.  21 

Kisman,  Harry  .  24 

Kisman,  Michael,  L . 12.  24 

Kisman,  prudenda  (Dustin)  .  12.  24.  25 

Kurtz,  Geraldine  (Bennett)  .  12.  24 

Kurtz,  Harry,  jr .  26 

Kurtz,  Nikoli  Lynn  .  12.  26 

LaBelle,  Ann .  i>ee  Kinb 


Hull.  Ethyl  (Nolan)  .  68 

Huntley.  Ambrosine  (Hadlock)  .  SI 

Huntley,  Nancy  .  See  Wilson 

Huntley,  Stephen .  81 


LaCoss,  Auolphus  . 

Lacoss,  Doris  . 

lacoss,  Dorrance . 

Lacoss.  :..atilda  (Tacey) 
LaCoss.  William  . 


Hutchins.  Bradley .  82 

utchins.  Cora  (Wheeler)  .  82 

Hutchins.  Freu .  82 

■  Jtchins,  Fred.  Jr .  61.  82 

Hutchins.  Hazel  (Gallagher)  .  12.  24 

-tchins.  Hazel  (Hutchins)  .  61,  82 

•‘utchins.  janes  L .  24 

1  -tchins,  Leslie  .  24 

1  utchins.  Lyman .  82 

-tct. ins.  Marion  (Wilson)  .  61.  79.  82 

utchins.  Par. el  a .  32 

-tcnins,  Rena  (Littlefield)  .  22 

■'  bins.  Robert .  S2 

utcluns.  viiour  .  82 


'rving,  Anthar.y 


T 

.  62 

.  * 

.  62 

I  i  2  . 

.  See  V 1 1  son 

I.*  • 

Li^ t '  l 

.  o' 

l egere. 

...  tj » 

l_6  i  , 

. .  *56 

L 0  i  uHii, 

Lullin'!. 

Jeorge  Harley  . 

.  •  •» 

See  'P>r- 

Leland. 

Leianu. 

Muriel  Dale  . 
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Little.  Kathryn  .  38 

Little.  Robert . . . ^ 

Little.  Ruth  (Mitchell)  .  35,  38 

MacLaurln.  Alma  (Wick)  . •••  31 

MacLaurin.  Barbara  .  30.  31 

MacLaurin.  Elsie  (Converse)  .  30.  31 

MacLaurin.  John . 31 

MacLaurin,  John,  Jr .  jo,  ji 

MacLaurin,  John  Duncan .  30,  31 

MacLaurin,  Peter  .  31 

MacLaurin.  Sarah  (McLean)  . 31 

MacLaurin,  William  .  30.  31 

MacLucas,  Maude .  See  Dow 

Marshall,  Francis  .  62 

Marshall.  Henry  .  62 

Marshall.  Mildred  (Wilson)  .  62 

Marshall.  Robert .  62 

Marvin,  clementine  (Briggs) 

2.  45.  54,  61.  73.  80.  81 

Marvin,  waiter .  81 

Mason.  Basil  . .  77 

Mason,  Basil  . 

Mason,  Bertha  (Green)  .  78 

Mason.  Beverly  .  77 

Mason.  Diana  . . 

Mason,  Edward  A .  7b 

Mason,  George  .  77 

Mason,  Mary  (Carrington)  .  77 

Mason.  Mary  (Golden)  . .  7j, 

Mason,  Rena .  See  kilson 

Mason,  Shirley .  4o,  61,  7/ 

Mp.son,  Wilson  . .  45*  61,  77 

McKenna,  Charles  . . . .  77 

McKenna,  Robert  .  77 

Mcllroy,  Marjorie  (Bemis)  .  30,  32 

Meader,  Anna  (Roberts)  . -  11.  12.  14 

Meader,  Anna .  “ 

Meader.  John  . .  14 

Melendy,  Hazel  (Rogers)  .  45.  53 

Metcalf,  Alice  (Hicks)  .  35.  36 

Metcalf,  Jane .  "5 

Metcalf,  Judith _ . 

Metcalf.  Robert  . 36 

Metcalf,  Robert . . .  35.  3b 

Metcalf,  Shirley  (smith)  .  Jo 

Michael,  Betty  .  24 

Miller,  Maude  .  See  Wilson 

Miltimore.  Etta .  See  Wilson 

Mitchell.  Albert  Roy  .  35.  38 

Mitchell,  Albert .  35,  38 

Mitchell,  Augusta  (Jones)  . Jo 

Mitchell.  Clifford  . •••  3£>  38 

Mitchell,  Dorothy  (George)  .  3o,  36.  3b 

Mitchell.  Douglas . •••  38 

Mitchell.  George .  3o.  3b 

Mitchell,  George .  35,  3b 

Mitchell.  George . • . 

Mitchell,  Gertrude  (Machnechie)  .  3o.  3b 

Mitchell.  Helene .  35.  33 

Mitchell.  Henry .  35.  38 

Mitchell,  Jane . •  • 

Hitcnell,  Marcelia .  35,  38 

Mitchell,  Mildred  (Willey)  .  38 

Mltihell.  Ralph .  35.  38 


Mitchell.  Richard .  35.  38 

Mitchell.  Robert  .  38 

Mitchell.  Roy  Henry .  35,  3E 

Mitchell.  Ruth  (Hastings)  .  36 

Mitchell,  Ruth . *  38 

Mitchell,  Susan .  35,  38 

Mitchell.  Walter  Roy .  35,  38 

Moran,  Dennis .  61.  81 

Moran,  James  . .  61.  81 

Moran,  Josephine .  61.  81 

Moran,  Lillian  (Guyette)  .  45.  61,  77.  81 

Moran,  Patricia .  61,  81 

Moran,  Richard  Wilson . . . . .  •  61,  81 

Moran,  Rufus  . 61.  77.  81 

Moran.  Vera  (Wilson)  .  61.  81 

Morgan,  Dolly  Dell  .  66 

Morgan,  Marilyn  (Leland)  .  66 

Morgan,  Mark .  66 

Morris,  Deacon  Edw . 28,  30 

Morris,  Capt.  Jonathan  .  28.  30 

Morris, 'Lt.  Edward  .  28,  30 

Morris,  Jonathan .  28,  30 

Morris,  Laura  .  See  Converse 

Morrisette,  Adeline  (Royea),  . . v"  Tl 

Morrisette.  Joseph . . 

Morrisette,  Lydia .  See  wuson 

Morse.  Olive  .  See  Richardson 

Morse.  Patty  (Metcalf)  . .  34 

Morse,  Thomas  .  • 

Myers,  Anna  (Messner)  . . 

Myers,  Helen  .  See  Wilson 

Myers,  Nicholas  .  00 

Mudgett.  Esther  .  See  pettingell 

Nelson,  Doris  .  See  Carroll 

Nelson.  Golda  (Wilson)  .  67,  bb 

Nelson,  Victor  .  00 

Noble,  Catherine  .  36 

Nolan.  Edward . ill' Hull 

Nolan,  Florence  (Elwood)  .  61,  oo 

Nolan,  Florence  . 

Nolan,  Goldie  . 

Nolan,  Leonard  .  ~ 

Nolan.  Leonard.  Jr . ill’bonyeau 

Nolan,  Leopold  .  gS 

Nolan,  Rona  . 

69 

Nydam,  Goldie  (Dow)  . 

...  24 

Nye,  Feme . 

Ouellette,  Shirley  .  36 

. ,  .  81 
palmer,  Arthur  .  gl 

palmer.  Bessie  (Johnson)  . ill'  i'i'lson 

palmer,  Marion  .  see  w 

1 9  0*t 

paolucci,  Donald .  % . 

paolucci,  Felix  . 

Parda,  Fairie  (Dustin)  .  12,  24. 

Parda,  Louis  . 

33 

partridge,  Capt.  Joshua  . 

Patterson.  Donald  .  77 

Patterson,  James  . .  77 

Patterson,  Mabel  (Dill)  .  77 

Patterson,  Roy  . 
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p*.ttlngell. 
re ttingell. 
r*ttingell. 
prUlogell. 
ptltlngell. 
pvltingell. 


Benjamin  . 

Esther  (Mudgett) 

Joseph  . 

Nathaniel  . 

Richard  . 

Susan  . 


porter.  Ora  . . • 

ivrier.  Sarah  (Rogers) 


ivtter.  Ada 


.  4G 

.  46 

.  46 

.  46 

.  46 

See  Rogers 

...  45.  54 
...  45.  5<» 

See  El wood 


prcvitt.  Lenore  (Gallagher) 
prealtt.  Loony  Allen  . 


prouty,  Nancy 


See  Converse 


vmschausen, 

ansehausen, 

Kanschausen, 

i.ansehauscn. 


Arthur  . 

Edward  . 

John . 

Samantha  (Rogers) 

45.  47.  49. 


45.  56 
45.  56 
...56 

55.  56 


Record,  Sabrina 


See  Willson 


F.lce.  Polly  . 
Klee,  cynthia 


Rlchaidson,  Alice .  35.  38 

Richardson,  Anne .  34.  35 

Richardson,  Arthur  Sylvester  ..  34,  35.  36.  37 

Richardson.  Billings  Fairbanks  -  34,  35,  37 

Richardson,  Charles  Henry  .  34.  35 

Richardson,  Charles  .  35,  38 

Richardson,  Clara  B .  See  Wilson 

Richardson,  Clara  (Ramsdell)  .  40 

Richardson,  David  Arthur . 36 

Richardson,  Delia  (Guerin)  .  42 

•achardson,  Edna  J .  8.  12.  30,  35,  41.  42 

Mchardson.  Edward .  35,  39 

Richardson,  Edwin .  35.  39 

Richardson,  Elizabeth .  35,  38 

Richardson.  Emogene  (Gale)  .  34 

Richardson,  Fanny  Jane .  34.  35 

Richardson,  Flora  Belle  (Roberts) 

2.  6.  7-10,  11,  12.  18.  20.  21.  22.  23,  24,26, 

28,  40.  41 

Richardson,  Frederick  James  .  34,  35 

Richardson,  Gale .  36 

Richardson.  George  Henry .  34.  35,  37 

Richardson,  Harry .  35.  38 

Richardson,  Hazel  .  See  Bennett 

Richardson,  Henry  Cyprian  .  34,  35 

Richardson,  Henry .  35.  38 

Richardson,  Herbert  Franklin  .  34,  35 

Richardson,  Jeanne  .  36 

Richardson,  John . 33 

Richardson,  John  II  .  33 

Richardson,  John  HI  .  33 

Richardson.  Lavinia  (Stratton)  .  34 

Richardson,  Leon .  8.  12,  30.  35.  42 

Richardson,  Malcolm .  34,  35 

Mchardson,  Martha  Etta .  34,  35 

Richardson,  Mary .  35,  38 

R.chardson,  Mattie  (Bradway)  .  38 

R*  hardson,  Mary  Emeline .  34,  35 

R.charason.  Metcalf 

8.  21.  26.  29.  30.  35.  39-40.  41 

•‘^hardson,  Mida  (Flowers)  .  35.  38 

|  -chardson,  Moses .  33 

1  ■  "hardson,  Myrtle .  See  Granger 

'  ^hardson.  Nellie .  See  Eaton 

••'hardson.  Olive  (Morse)  .  34 

hardson,  olive .  See  Blashfield 

'•'RRruson.  Rose.  (Veitcn)  .  38 

•  ’-ardson,  Sarah  (Converse) 

, ,  .  28.  29,  30.  38.  39 

;r;-irdson,  Sarah  F, .  34.  35 

•  ••arasun.  Sarah  (Groves)  .  38 

l*chardson,  Simeon .  33 


Richardson,  Solomon .  33.  34,  35.  38 

Richardson.  Susan  .  34,  35 

Richardson,  Sylvester  Goddard  .  35,  36 

Richardson.  Sylvester,  Jr .  30 

Richardson,  Sylvester,  3rd .  36 

Richardson.  Sylvia  Evcain  .  36 

Richardson,  Thomas  Metcalf.  34.  35.  37,  38.  39 

Richardson,  william  .  35.  38 

Richardson,  zephaniah .  30,  35.  40-42 


Robie,  Elizabeth  (Metcalf)  .  35.  38 

Robie,  Harold  .  38 


Roberts,  Achsah  .  See  Hanson 

Roberts,  Albert  .  77 

Roberts,  Almira .  11,  12.  14.  15 

Roberts,  Amos  K .  7.  11,  12.  19 

Roberts,  Anna .  See  Header 

Roberts,  Anne  Mary  (Tuttle).. 7,  12.  17,  19,  21 

Roberts,  ceolia  J .  See  Bennett 

Roberts,  Elvira .  12,  14 

Roberts,  Flora  Belle  .  See  Richardson 

Roberts.  Harry  .  77 

Roberts,  James .  10,  12 

Roberts,  Leburton  F .  7,  11.  12.  26 

Roberts,  Love  (Canney)  .  11,  12,  13.  14 

Roberts,  Minnie  .  77 

Roberts,  Moses .  10,  12 

Roberts,  Nathaniel  .  10,  12 

Roberts,  Stephen .  10,  11,  12,  13 

Roberts,  Gov.  Thomas .  7,  10.  12 

Roberts.  Thomas.  Jr . 10.  12 

Rogers,  Annie  (Cambra)  .  50 

Rogers,  Bessie  (Kendell)  .  48 

Rogers,  Blanche  Belle  .  53 

Rogers,  Blanche  (Wright)  .  48 

Rogers,  Carlton  w .  50 

Rogers,  Charles .  45,  48 

Rogers,  Charlotte  M .  See  uust 

Rogers,  Diana  .  See  Briggs 

Rogers,  Edward  W .  50 

Rogers,  Ella .  See  Bennett 

Rogers,  Frank .  45,  48 

Rogers,  George  Allen  .  45,  53 

Rogers,  George .  45.  48,  50 

Rogers,  Gladys  (Mccarther)  .  50 

Rogers,  Gladys . 48 

Rogers,  Hannah  .  See  Wilson 

Rogers,  Hazel  .  See  Melendy 

Rogers,  Helen  .  See  Harrington 

Rogers,  Henrietta  .  See  Greene 

Rogers,  John  Lawson .  45,  49.  53 

Rogers,  John .  45,  48 

Rogers,  Joseph  Edw .  45,  50-51.  52 

Rogers,  Leland  . .  50 

Rogers,  Leslie  .  48 

•Rogers,  Louise . - .  48 

Rogers,  Luella  B .  See  stokke 

Rogers,  Lyndon  H .  45.  53 

Rogers,  Mable  (Stanyer)  .  50 

Rogers,  Marie  (Williams)  .  50 

Rogers,  Mark  A .  50 


Rogers,  Mark  E .  1;  43.  44,  45,  46,  47.  52 

Rogers,  Mark  Nathaniel  .  45.  49.  51-52 

Rogers,  Maurice  A .  50 

Rogers,  Max  E . - .  50 

Rogers,  Millard  . .  50 

Rogers.  Nancy  (Barney)  .  46 

Rogers.  Osro  May .  45.  53 


Rogers. 

Rogers. 

Rogers, 

Rogers, 

Rogers. 

Rogers, 

Rogers. 

Rogers. 

Rogers, 


Reuben  M . 

Roger  w . 

KUUl . 

Samantha  Joan  .... 
Sarah  (St.  Louis) 

Sarah  . 

Susan  (Pettingell) 

William  . 

Winnifred  M . 


.  45.  52 

.  50 

.  48 

. . .  See  Ransehausen 

. 53 

.  See  pcrter 

.  1.  44,  45,  46.  47 

-  45.  46.  49.  52 

.  See  Turley 
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:  ushluw,  Eunice  (.liwooa)  .  68 

St.  Louis.  Sarah  J .  See  F.ogers 

Sanborn.  3radley .  45.  01.  7G 

Sanborn,  Liella .  76 

Sanborn,  Dorothy  .  See  Wilson 

.Sanborn,  Ernest .  7G 

Sanborn.  Goldie  (Wilson)  ...  2.  45.  61,  76.  79 

Sanborn.  Maryan .  45.  61.  76 

Sanborn,  Marvin  K .  73 

Sanborn.  Marvin,  jr .  45,  61.  76 

Sanborn,  Meivin .  45.  61,  7b 

Sargent.  Nettie .  See  '.Vilsou 

Scofield,  Helen  (Byrd)  .  12.  24 

Scofieia,  James .  12,  24 

Scoville.  Si’lvia  (Wilson)  .  S2 

Scoville,  wealthy  .  62 

Selby,  Albert  .  7C 

Selby.  Esther  (Wilson)  .  51,  53.  7C 

Sherburne. * jale  .  06 

Sherburne,  uav.n . 05 

Sherburne,  Muriel  (Leland)  .  66 

Sherburne,  Dr.  Roy  .: .  66 

Shufelt,  sephus  .  70 

Sinclair,  Laura .  06 

Smith,  Marcella  .  33 

Smith,  Shirley  .  3ee  Metcalf 

Smith,  Stella  Sargent  .  See  Wilson 

Snyder,  Louis  .  64 

Snyder.  Marion  (Wilson)  .  64 

Spencer,  sveiyn  .  See  Dennett 

Squares.  Jennie  .  Sae  Wilson 

Stokke,  Hjalmar  .  50 

Stokke,  Luella  (Rogers)  .  48.  50 

Stormo,  Gary  L .  12,  24 

Stormo.  Goldie  (Dustin)  .  12,  24,  25 

Stormo,  Martin  .  24 

Stormo,  Bonnie  j .  see  Harrison 

Stormo,  Richard  L .  12.  24 

Stratton,  Cyprian .  34 

Stratton,  Isabelle  .  3e 

Stratton,  Lavir.ia .  See  Kiciiar-ison 

Stratton,  ,-_usannan  (chilu)  .  34 

Sweet,  Leola  (eIwooc.)  .  68 

Thayer,  Bessie  .  See  Wilson 

True,  Eva .  See  d>»w 

Tucker.  Addie  (Elwood)  .  63 

Turley.  Arthur  .  5h 

Turley,  ..inniirea  (Rogers)  .  5' 


Tuttle,  Abie  Francis 

Tuttle,  Adenni . 

Tuttle.  Anne  Mary  . . . 
Tuttle.  ..aniol  Clark 

Tuttle,  Slijah  . 

Tuttle,  James  . 

Tuttle,  Jennie  ...... 

Tuttle,  capt.  jonn  .. 
Tuttle,  r ns ign  John  . 
Tuttle,  Juiin . 


.  12,  19 

. .  See  currier 
. .  See  ooerts 
12.  15.  16.  17 

.  12.  15 

• .  12.  15 

12.  17.  18.  21 

.  12.  15 

.  12.  15 

.  12.  15 


Tuttle,  tfariiia .  See  Bern 

Tuttle.  Sarah  (Drew)  .  16.  7 

V'anderhoef,  Lt.  Frank  .  2, 

Vanoerhoef.  Josephine  (Dustin)  -  12,  24.  2. 

Aestover,  Ceoiia  (Dustin)  .  12.  24.  25 

estover,  Delbert  .  • 

’.’.estover,  Fred .  77 

>Vestover,  Hettie  (..iison)  .  45,  61.  77 

Westover,  James  G .  12.  24 

V.estover,  John . 

Westover,  Natalie  (Hodge)  . 


1 1 


Kick. I  and.  Josephine .  24 

Wiggins.  Anna .  See  iison 

Wilder,  Winifred  .  3 

Williams,  Ina .  See  Do* 

Willson,  Augusta  Caara  .  See  Mvoog 

Willson,  Esther  = .  See  Selby 

Willson,  Hamilton .  1,  58.  59-60,  61.  ■>' 

Willson,  John .  57 

Willson,  Fthoda .  .'.7 

Vi Iison,  Sabrina  (’vecor-) 

1,  58.  61,  52.  S3.  G5,  68 

Wilson,  Agnes  . . .. .  61.  31 

Wilson,  Alice  Clara  .  See  Achilles 

Wilson,  Alice  (Johnson)  -  2,  61.  75,  76. 

Wilson,  Anita  (Goitz)  .  52 

Wilson,  Anna  (Wiggins)  .  61 

Wilson,  Archie  . 64 

Wilson,  Arthur  lj.  1,  2,  45,  61,  73,  74.  75.  7-> 

Wilson,  Avis  (Darling)  . 1 .  6’ 

Wilson,  Belia  (Legere)  .  'a 

V-ilson,  Benjamin  H .  51.  64-07 

Wilson,  Bernice  .  o-i 

Wilson,  Bessie  (Hiser)  .  t. 

*ilson,  3essie  (Thayer)  .  0! 

Wilson,  Beverly  .  43,  61,  ’ 

Wilson,  Blanche  .  5ee  Kinney 

Wilson,  Bruce  .  44 

Wilson,  Burt  .  61.  5J 

Wilson,  carl  M . 45,  Cl, 

Wilson,  carl  .  61.  ->* 

Wilson,  Carol  .  4 

Wilson,  Clair  .  0? 

Wilson,  Clara  3.  (, Richardson) 

2.  8,  12.  23.  30,  31.  35.  41,  42,  7.3.  79.  32-. 

83. 

Wilson,  Clayton .  ’ -• 

Wilson,  Clifton  .  ’  - 

Wilson,  Clyde . » 

Wilson,  Connie  .  45.  oi. 

Wilson,  Daniel .  1 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Jr .  0; 

Wilson,  Dean  . 

•Wilson,  Della  Bryant . ;■ 

Wilson,  Della  (Dufur)  .  u-i 

.iison,  Dorothy  Jane  .  45.  01.  ■ 

V. iison,  Dorothy  (Sanborn)  . 

(iison,  Donald  . 

iison,  Douglas . .  ” 

’•.'iison,  carl  .  61. 

Wilson,  tuna  3.  (Wilson)  .  61.  7!  . 

1, iison,  Lilith  Brusseau . 

Wilson,  F.dith 


,i Ison, 


reward  Nathan  .  2. 

•15. 

61. 

1  *3  •  1  1 

Elizabeth  (Barnet)  .... 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  •  • 

...»  •  A 

Emmeline  (Glover)  . 

.  .  .  . 

65, 

»)'•  *  • 

Ernest  A .  2, 

tl. 

CD. 

F.sther  (Coburn)  . 

75. 

lit  * 

Ethyl  .iay  . 

.  .  .  • 

-O. 

Nl.  . 

Etta  (Clark)  . 

.  .  •  . 

.  .  .  • 

07.  ' 
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illson. 
at  Ison, 
at  Ison, 
a  t Ison. 
« l  Ison, 
atlson, 
•  1 1  son, 
illson, 
illson. 
illson. 
• l Ison, 
i i 1 son . 
illson, 
liison, 
illson. 
« i Ison, 
•ilson, 
illson, 
kilson. 
illson, 
illson, 
Illson, 
illson, 
illson. 
i i Ison, 
illson, 
illson. 
ulson, 
«ilson, 
» l Ison, 
» l Ison, 
» i Ison, 
illson, 
illson, 
illson, 
illson, 
»ilson, 
* l Ison, 

illson, 

i l Ison, 
illson, 
•ilson, 
i ilson, 
illson, 
i l Ison, 

i ilson, 

• ilson, 
ulson, 

♦ilson, 
■ i Ison, 
illson. 


prank  .  61.  62 

Frankie  .  Sec  Leavitt 

Fred  E-  .  61.  65,  66,  67 

Garth . _  62 

George  H .  45.  61.  76 

George  S .  61.  65,  66,  67 

Georgia  Lee .  61.  82 

Gerald  Huntley .  61,  81 

Gertie  E .  61.  66 

Gertrude  .  See  Hoffman 

Gladys  (Bessette)  .  75,  80 

Golda .  See  Nelson 

Goldie  M .  See  Sanborn 

Gordon  .  61,  82 

Grace  (Wilson)  .  G4 

Grace  .  See  LaCoss 

Hannah  (Rogers)  .  44,  45.  49,  67,  71-76 

Harold . 64 

Harry  A . 2,  45,  61,  73-80 

Hazel  C .  45.  61,  78,  79 

Helen  (Myers)  .  83.  86 

Henry  . . .  61,  64 

Herbert .  82 

Herman  B .  61,  66 

Hettie  Goldie  .  80 

Hettie  Susie .  45,  61.  77 

James  Richard  .  12,  30,  45,  61.  86 

James .  61.  62 

Jean  .  62 

Jeanette .  64 

Jennie  (squares)  .  62 

Kenneth  N .  45,  61,  77 

Laura  C .  See  Dow 

Laura  (Sinclair)  . 66 

Leo  .  2.  61.  64 

Leon  Rufus .  61,  81 

Leon .  61,  64 

Lois .  78 

Lois . . .  61,'  S2 


Mabel  A . 

Margaret  Alice  . 

Margaret  E . 

Margaret  Ursula  . 

Margarite  . 

Mark  Curtis 

12.  30,  35.  45.  61, 
Mark  Hamilton 

2,  45.  55. 

Marion  (Palmer)  . 

Marion  . 


. .  See  Johnson 
. ..  45.  61,  76 

.  66 

. .  See  Johnson 
.  62 

79,  83,  84,  86 

61.  73,  77.  79 

.  81 

.  see  Hutchins 


Lyndon  Benjamin 
2.  21.  45.  61. 
Lvndon  Irving 
12.  23.  30.  35. 
Lynn  . 


73,  79.  82-84.  85.  86 

45.  61.  79.  83.  84-.  86 
. .  62 


Wilson,  Marion  .  See  Snyder 

Wilson,  Martha  S .  61.  64 

Wilson,  Maude  (Miiler)  .  62 

Wilson.  Melinda  i .  61.  63 

Wilson,  Merton  .  61,  67,  68 

Wilson,  Mildred  (Irving)  .  77 

Wilson,  Mildred  .  See  Marshall 

Wilson,  Millie  (Goodrow)  .  64 

Wilson,  Milo .  61,  64 

Wilson,  Milton  .  62 

Wilson,  Mina  (dopp)  .  64 

Wilson.  Minnie  .  See  Johnson 

Wilson,  Myron  Henry .  45,  61,  73,  7G 

Wilson,  Myron  .  61,  75,  81 

Wilson,  Nancy  (Huntley)  .  gl 

Wilson,  Nathan  Harrison  ...  58.  ol.  63.  64,  66 

Wilson,  Nell  Eleanor .  45.  31,  78 

Wilson.  Nell  (Guyette)  .  75.  78 

Wilson,  Nellie  (Beale)  .  79.  32 

Wilson,  Nettie  (Sargent)  .  62 

Wilson,  orin  .  61,  62 

Wilson,  Patricia  A .  45,  61.  76 

Wilson,  Pearl  (Follansbee)  .  82 

Wilson.  Phyllis  M . 45,  61.  77 

Wilson,  Priscilla .  45,  61,  77 

Wilson,  Ralph  .  64 

Wilson,  Reginald .  45,  Cl.  77 

Wilson,  Rena  Grace .  45.  61,  78 

Wilson,  Rena  (Mason)  . 78 

Ailson,  Reuben  W .  45.  61,  76,  79 

Wilson,  Rhooa  A . 61,  63 

Wilson,  Robert  Edward .  45,  61,  77 

Wilson,  Robert  Lyndon  .  12.  23.  30.  45.  61.  86 

Wilson,  Robert  .  64 

Wilson,  P.obert,  jr .  64 

Wilson,  Roberta  Helen  .  See  McKenna 

Wilson,  Rufus  H .  61,  81 

Wilson,  Sadie  E .  See  Leland 

Wilson,  sandra  Joan  ...  12,  23.  30,  45,  61.  86 

Wilson,  Shirley  .  64 

Wilson,  sophronia  (Bannister)  .  64 

Wilson,  Stella  (Smith)  .  64 

Wilson,  Sylvia  B .  See  Cummings 

Wilson,  Sylvia  .  See  scoville 

Wilson,  Vera .  See  Moran 

Wilson,  Viola  (Haley)  .  82 

Wilson.  Villa  .  See  Haggerty 

Wilson,  Walter  Murton .  45.  65.  77 

Wilson,  Walter . •  •  61.  82 

Wilson,  Wendell  .  45,  61.  80 

Wilson,  William  Cross  .  31,  73*75.  81-82 

Wilson,  William .  45,  61.  77 

Wilson,  Willie  Harry .  45,  61.  77 

Wilson,  Willoughby 


43.  58.  61.  62.  63.  66.  67,  70-72 
Wilson,  Zephaniah .  53.  61,  62.  63.  66 
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